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Robins in the tree-top, blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig budding out anew; 

Pine tree and willow tree, fringed elm and larch,— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s pleasanter than March? 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Dear Members of the Congress: As your President travels from one state to an- 
other for the purpose of ascertaining the various needs and activities of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, she is especially impressed with the necessity for such a unifica- 
tion of our system as shall enable each member of our organization to realize that her 
personal activity in her own association influences the district of which it is a member, 
and that this district organization in turn has its effect on the action of the state. The 
National Congress is composed of the states, and only as they are united and harmoni- 
ous in their efforts to protect, train and teach the children of today will the national 
uplift of the coming generation be attained. 

The individual member, therefore, should rejoice in her privilege of having a defi- 
nite task to perform in the foundation of the characters of her own and her neighbors’ 
children, who are to be the loyal future citizens of the town, the state and the nation. 
In order that parents and teachers may not become self-centered or unsocial, it is im- 
portant to meet frequently in local Parent-Teacher Associations, and as various groups 
have different problems to consider, it is wise to have as large a representation as pos- 
sible from each association at the district meetings. 

As in union there is strength, the annual state meetings, bringing together the col- 
lective efficiency of the combined associations, create a power which influences the 
parents and teachers all over the state. Especially is this increased by the codperation 
of the State and University educational forces. 

As we continue the trip begun in our last letter, please keep the general unification 
of system in mind. Let us look beyond our own association and with a spirit of ap- 
preciation and sympathy, visit the states whose problems differ from ours, remembering 
that the main object, the building of character, is the same. 

After the inspiring district meetings at Beaumont, Texas, we proceed next to Hous- 
ton. To our delight, we find accompanying us Mrs. Marrs, the State President, Mrs. 
Kneeland, Vice-President at large, Mrs. Jessup, Chairman of Legislation, Mrs. Wood- 
son and Mrs. Chapman, Presidents of the Fifth and Fourth Districts respectively, 
and Miss Blanton, the State Superintendent of Schools. The Houston ladies have 
arranged an elaborate luncheon and several hundred guests are awaiting us. Gaily 
decorated in blue and yellow, the tables, like spokes from the hub of a wheel, are radiat- 
ing from the speakers’ table where a large doll dressed in the same Congress colors 
represents the child of today. 

After a few words from Mrs. Ely Ensign, President of the Council, the toast- 
mistress, Mrs. Castle, introduces Mrs. Cousins, the Superintendent of Schools, who 
says that the Parent-Teacher Association is a power which has brought about comrade- 
ship. “The child does not go to school alone any more; his parents go too.” Nearly 
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all the out-of-town guests are called upon, and voice their appreciation of the Parent- 
Teacher Asgociation. 

From Houston we hurry on to San Antonio, and again find hundreds of guests and 
a generous luncheon awaiting us, with unique and appropriate decorations in honor 
of our twenty-fifth anniversary. Occupying the center of several of the tables are huge 
birthday cakes, the largest being shaped like a heart and surmounted by twenty-five 
lighted candles. All the ingredients of the cakes were donated, and when afterwards 
cut, the slices are sold for ten cents each and the money is to be sent to the National 
Treasurer as the Child-Welfare Day offering. 

Mrs. Williams, President of the local Council, presides at this luncheon and we are 
greeted by the Mayor, the Superintendent of the City Public Schools and the Superin- 
tendent of the County Schools, who tells us that “home life is rapidly disappearing 
and the school should become a mighty force to bring it back.” Other forceful speakers 
are Senator Hertzberg and State Representative Black. County Judge MeClosky 
gives an account of the work being done throughout the county for unruly children. 

Next we visit Austin, the capital of the state, where Mrs. Neff, the charming wife of 
the Governor, gives our party a brilliant reception at the Governor’s Mansion and we 
are introduced to the most active workers in the Congress. In the evening there is a 
mass meeting at which we have the pleasure of hearing Dr. Eby of the University of 
Texas, who gives an idea of the educational problems in the state today, two of the 
greatest being the tremendous unnaturalized Mexican population and the present dis- 
regard of statute laws. In summing up the special needs, he stresses religious train- 
ing and proper sex teaching. Your President gives the message that it is in the home 
that the child should be given his moral training, taught the secrets of life at the 
psychological time and have the truths so firmly grounded in his nature that he can- 
not later deviate from the paths that he should travel. 

The next day at a luncheon attended by over 300, with Mrs. Posey, President of the 
Council, presiding, we listen to many warm greetings and a fine talk by the State 
President, Mrs. Marrs, who tells us of the assistance given the Congress by the State 
Board of Education. 

On reaching Texas, at the District Meeting in Beaumont we were accosted by a very 
bright-faced, active woman who asked if by any chance we could come to Waco, 
which was not included in our itinerary. We found that we could spend three hours 
in that city on our way to Dallas, so after leaving Austin, we find ourselves next at 
the Waco station, being met by our energetic friend, Mrs. Nichols and by Mrs. Lacy, 
Chairman of Arrangements. Numerous automobiles convey us all to the Raleigh 
Hotel where we find a crowd of about four hundred ready to greet us. As we enter 
the hall, we are suddenly in the midst of patriotic decorations of red, white and blue, 
and as we are about to be seated, we discover that the center-piece is an immense five- 
pointed star composed of beautiful spring flowers, with white in the center, and blue 
and red extending to each point, to represent the Lone Star State, which, after its 
consecutive governments and flags, French, Spanish, Mexican, Republic and Con- 
federate, finally is able to justly boast of waving the Stars and Stripes over the largest 
state in the Union. After a sumptuous feast and a charming musical program, the 
President of the Mothers’ Council, Mrs. Bush, presents as toastmistress, Mrs. Spell, 
who gives us a happy greeting and introduces to us the Mayor and the Superintendent 
of Schools, who extend a hearty welcome. The principal subjects emphasized are home 
influenee, school environment, the parent’s duty to the child, and the teacher’s divine 
mission, all blending to fit the child for the fulness of life which is his due. We 
would fain linger with this congenial group of people, but we must hasten to the train, 
and with our faithful Texas officers we are speedily journeying to Dallas. 

A Sunday of rest, with a’ drive around the rapidly growing city with its fine large 
school buildings, and a visit to the home of our National Thrift Chairman, Mrs. 
Porter, prepares us for the strenuous sessions of the next day. In the morning we 
are greeted at the opening meeting by a chorus of Cumberland Hill School children 
under the supervision of their principal. Among them are Indians, Chinese, Ruman- 
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ians, Swedish, Mexicans, Italians, Russians, Germans, Czecho-Slovakians, Armenians, 
Norwegians, Portuguese, Turkish, Belgians and Spanish, and as they sing “ America ” 
in English and pledge allegiance to our flag, we tell them a little of what the Stars and 
Stripes mean to us and to them. At this session, Mr. Russell, a member of the School 
Board, tells us of the fine work accomplished by the Dallas schools, and Mr. Everett, 
Educational Director of the Dallas Rotary Club, describes what the Rotary Club is 
doing for the boys of the city. 

Then comes the luncheon, followed by a hearty invitation to hold the next Conven- 
tion of the National Congress in Dallas in 1923. This is voiced by the presiding officer, 
Mrs. Brower, President of the Dallas Council of Mothers, is warmly seconded by the 
president of the state, Mrs. Marrs, and by Mrs. Porter, the first state president of 
Texas, and is supplemented by the Mayor, the Superintendent of Schools, the President 
of the Woman’s Good Citizenship Associations and the Rotary Club. Replying, we 
try to show our appreciation of their very cordial invitation, and we promise to bring 
it before the National Boad of Managers for its decision. At the session held in the 
afternoon we take for our subject, “ America’s Attitude Toward Her Children,” and 
we speak of the necessity of combining home training with school teaching if we 
would develop good, loyal citizens. An evening session, at which Mrs. Marrs empha- 
sizes the importance of organization, is followed by a reception, and we are enabled to 
meet personally many of the enthusiastic workers in Dallas. 

The next day, still accompanied by the State President, we move on to Fort Worth, 
and although a storm is raging outside, we find over three hundred and fifty have come 
to the luncheon. Our toastmistress today is our old-time friend and former State 
President, Mrs. Chalmers Hutchison, and the Mayor renders a heartfelt tribute to the 
mothers. As the subject especially interesting the parents and educators of the city 
just now is supervised playgrounds, we heartily endorse the city-wide movement which 
will increase their efficiency. Mr. L. H. Weir of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America is present and gives inspiration toward increased facilities for 
the children of Fort Worth. 

Then across the country we speed to El Paso, a long journey of a day and a night. 
Our State President still accompanies us, and Mrs. Charles Woodson, President of the 
Fifth District, is also in attendance, as they are going to form there a sixth district 
from parts of the first and fifth. Mrs. Yurner is elected President of this District. 

As we leave this well-organized state, the largest in our Union and probably the 
wealthiest in undeveloped natural resources, in the hands of wise, active leaders who 
believe that the mission of the Congress is the most important work in the world, this 
is our comment: “ All honor to the leaders of the Texas Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, who in combination with the educators of the state are 
striving to fit the coming generation to be wise, just and capable future citizens! ” 

KatHarIne Cuapin Hicorns. 


“T strongly feel that every good parent 
eares for his child’s body, that the child 
may have a normal and healthy life and 
growth; cares for his child’s mind, that 
the child may take his proper place in a 
world of thinking people; and such a parent 
must also train his child’s character re- 
ligiously, that the world may become morally 
fit. Unless this is done, trained bodies 
and trained minds may simply add to the 
destructive forces of the world.”—Warren 
G. Harding. 
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THE SCHOOL CHILD’S LUNCH 


Part II 
By MRS. THEODORE JESSUP 


To gather up the threads of introduction 
again, we have been saying that among 
the causes of little holes in the blocks of 
our wall which stay in place, but are 
weakened, are faulty selection and poor 
cooking of foods, and the consequent in- 
digestion, dissatisfaction, whims and _ir- 
regular habits that underlie so much of 
disease. All that has been said in the 
foregoing article was intended to lead up 
to and magnify the far-reaching conse- 
quence of the school-child’s noon lunch, 
especially the cold lunch as we have known 
it in past years, for it has been the most 
insidious and unescapable cause of the 
weakening of our food protection against 
inefficiency and disease. So large a per- 
centage of children and youth were affected 
by it that it assumed the proportion of a 
general menace, and as such is now being 
met. 

If we improve the school lunch—and it 
is being so wonderfully improved just now 
all over the country—it will be through 
the interest and help of the children them- 
selves when they have been inspired by 
awakened teachers and encouraged by co- 
operating fathers and mothers. If they 
develop an intelligent interest in this one 
meal it must soon apply to all three, not 
only five days in the week, but seven, and 
not only to theirs, but to their neighbors’ 
as well, and finally to the whole commu- 
nity diet. Therefore the school lunch is 
the most important subject at this time in 
the whole realm of nutrition study. 

The interest and codperation of the chil- 
dren is not going to be far to seek. In 
Chicago the other day a group of sixth- 
grade boys and girls gave a food-class 
recitation in my hearing that to a student 
of nutrition twenty-five years ago, even, 
would have seemed unbelievable. I should 
like to describe it to you. It was a chil- 
dren’s 15-minute presentation, in a simple 
way, of the best we have learned about 


foods and feeding in a hundred years, and 
yet it was given at the completion of six 
months of sixth-grade study, and it aston- 
ished the adults who visited the school 
room. 

On a table on the platform were ar- 
ranged eight or ten groups of saucers and 
small plates and cream bottles containing 
individual portions of common foods, as 
though prepared to eat. One little girl 
stepped forward and in her own words, 
with perfect clearness and accuracy ex- 
plained that the human body is like an 
engine in that it must have fuel to pro- 
duce heat and work-energy. Then she 
named the principal fuel compounds in our 
foodstuffs: starch, sugar, fat. Next a boy 
went to the table saying, “I will show you 
some of our common fuel foods,” and he 
held up in turn dishes of oatmeal, bread, 
butter, sugar, rice, cream, potatoes and 
bacon. 

Another boy told how the body differs 
from an engine in that it must continu- 
ally rebuild its own framework, and then 
mentioned the proteins, mineral matters 
and water as tissue-building compounds. 
Following him, a girl went to the table and 
selected a half dozen foods yielding pro- 
tein: eggs, milk, cheese, lean meat, beans 
and wheat bread. Others treated in the 
same way the cellulose group for greater 
bulk, the regulating group for vitamines, 
the lime- and iron-yielding groups for 
bones and blood, and so on. Later one 
pupil took her tray and said, “I will 
select a lunch especially for vitamines,” 
whereupon she placed on her tray, cafeteria 
fashion, milk, eggs, spinach, graham bread, 
butter,, and an orange. A boy with his 
tray said, “I will choose a meal rich in 
lime: Graham bread, cauliflower, cheese, 
spinach, prunes, nuts.” And thus they 
continued until each member of the class 
had demonstrated something he had learned 
that was of practical value in selecting his 
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daily ration. As I have suggested, these 
small children, without any strain or cram- 
ming, had learned and were able to apply 
the best results of all our difficult food 
chemistry. If men and women everywhere 
could and would decide upon their meals 
with that much comprehension of their 
uses, the health of our people would be im- 
mensely improved; and through such in- 
struction and by means of the supervised 
school lunch this is rapidly coming about. 
As in the case of prohibition it is sweep- 
ing the country at a rate which in our 
most sanguine moments we did not pre- 
dict, and like prohibition it is at the same 
time renewing the health of individuals 
and raising the tone of whole communities. 

What was the matter with the old cold 
lunch? First, it was cold, and children 
who are tired and hungry and in need of 
relaxation need something warm. Second, 
it was solid, and children at noon are 
ready for something liquid as well as 
warm. Third, it was heavy nourishment, 
bread, meat, pickle, pie or cake or pre- 
serves, without enough bulk or mineral 
matter, and especially without enough 
milk or fresh fruit or vegetable to supply 
the corrective substances that we now call 
vitamines. Fourth, it was eaten at the 
close of a half day’s work, in the same 
room, the same atmosphere and the same 
conditions of restraint that belonged to 
lessons. Fifth, the lunch was purely an 
individual matter which was not alluded 
to nor discussed, even in connection with 
the physiology lesson, and it would have 
been inexcusable impertinence for anyone 
to question the kind or quality of food pro- 
vided. It remained for organized public 
health service, food-study classes, women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
such groups of earnest students to make it 
apparent that food is not a personal topic 
any more than is pure water supply, drain- 
age, lighting or clean milk. 

In the simple and direct manner of the 
sixth-grade children let us try to say what 
the child’s noon lunch at home or at 
school should be. 

One noticeable fact in their demonstra- 


tion was that every meal, whatever the 
special nature of the food sought, con- 
tained milk; and wherever children’s diet 
is being studied today the need of milk is 
more emphasized than ever before. It is 
agreed that most children should drink 
more milk than they do, or about a quart 
every day—not just when they think to 
ask for it, but religiously three or more 
times a day, every day. This is applicable 
not only to small children, but should be 
continued to or through the sixteenth year, 
at least. There is no meal in which it is 
more valuable than the school lunch, and 
the bottle of whole milk is coming to be 
the common liquid food, whether carried 
from home, purchased along the way or 
bought at school. 

There are at least five good reasons for 
this. First, it contains the most easily 
utilized form of protein (the casein or 
curd) for building tissue and yielding 
energy at the same time. Second, it con- 
tains the most easily digested and appetiz- 
ing forms of fuel food, cream and milk 
sugar. Third it yields a high percentage 
of lime, for building teeth and bones. 
Fourth, it is rich in the vitamine called 
A, which is one of the.most important 
regulating or corrective foods to help us 
grow properly. This vitamine is closely 
associated with the milk fat, and for it we 
want the cream. Also, it is most abun- 
dant when the milk is fresh, and the longer 
it stands the less desirable it is, hence the 
advantages of fresh, whole milk. Fifth, 
this first-class nutriment is all in liquid 
form, ready to be digested and assimilated 
without special strain on the stomach. 
When the stomach has hard work ,to warm 
and liquefy the cold lunch, the brain is 
dulled in consequence and afternoon les- 
sons must suffer. 

Another food included in almost every 
meal planned by the children was spinach, 
which was used as the type of greens and 
because it is one of the best of the type. 
Scientists in recent vitamine study dem- 
onstrated that the same vitamine “A” 
which occurs in milk, our nearest-to-grow- 
ing animal food, also occurs in young 
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nearest-to-growing vegetable 
food, such as lettuce, spinach, cress, dan- 
delions, beet tops, turnip tops and other 
salad plants, on through such thick leaves 
as cabbage, green beans and onions, and 
Spin- 
ach is also rich in iron and lime, and so 
are most of the other greens, and excel- 
lent for adolescent boys and girls, who are 
so liable to be anemic. 

Of course we know instinctively that at 
every season of the year, but especially in 
the spring and in the heat of the day, we 
need something green and succulent. The 
ideal of epicures is a cool, crisp salad of 
fresh, tender leaves dressed with pure olive 
oil, seasoned, and a touch of lemon juice. 
New radishes and green onions are uni- 
versally welcomed. Next comes the dish 
of freshly gathered and cooked greens, or 
wilted lettuce. Celery, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, carrots, cabbage, beets, and all such 
watery vegetables meet the need, and they 
now find important place in the school 
lunch, as do all varieties of fresh ripe 
fruit in season. 


leaves, our 


such stems as asparagus and celery. 


They are appetizing, they 
help us to relish the more nourishing bread 
and butter, they furnish bulk, and they 
give us the important mineral matter and 
vitamines that keep us well. When these 
green foods are scarce we must look for 
others of the cellulose group to supply the 
needed bulk and _ prevent constipation. 
These are, first, the grains, with their bran 
and the vitamines that stay close to the 
bran,—and the children each time picked 
out at least one slice of graham bread. 
Whole cornmeal, the old-fashioned freshly 
ground kind, containing germ and _ all, 
helped to build up many of our strong 
pioneers. Cornbread of that kind and 
milk make an excellent meal. Next after 
the whole grains come the dried fruits, 
such as prunes, peaches,. apricots, raisins, 
figs, dates and currants, which are weleome 
all through the winter. Cranberries,—un- 
cooked apples, oranges, very ripe bananas, 
and nuts are exceedingly valuable, and so 
are all kinds of canned fruit not too heav- 
ily sweetened. If one group of fruits or 
vegetables is lacking, the importance of 
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supplying roughage in another is all the 
greater. 

After milk and breakfast cereals, the 
great source of fuel food for children of all 
ages is bread and butter. In a general way 
it is safe to say that they should have all 
they want, and they should want a great 
deal. The more bread and butter they eat, 
the less injurious stuff they will want. 
They should have it at every meal. If 
they cannot eat enough at three meals to 
meet their needs, then the mid-forenoon 
and mid-afternoon lunch should oftenest 
be bread and butter and milk. In discus- 
sing school lunches in the past I think we 
have wasted a good deal of time on the 
subject of faney sandwiches and _ their 
wrappings. The important matter for the 
school child is to have plenty of bread and 
butter added to his milk. Theoretically it 
should be graham or whole wheat, rye 
meal or cornmeal, if these are obtainable 
fresh and unbolted; but as a matter of 
fact they are not everywhere procurable, 
and, besides, few people will eat enough 
dark bread to provide the needed calories; 
so the main part of the lunch for most 
American children will be good white 
bread. This is all right if they have the 
fresh vegetables and fruit to supply bulk 
and vitamines, but one or two slices of 
graham bread should also be included if 
possible. 

With the increased consumption of milk, 
the importance of meat in the lunch de- 
creases proportionately, and this is an ad- 
vantage, but its easily digested forms, such 
as chicken, fish, lamb, tender beef, crisped 
bacon, have their place occasionally in 
sandwiches. Boiled eggs, whole, stuffed 
or chopped, make a good meat substitute, 
and the yolk is rich in vitamines. Cot- 
tage cheese, American cheese, nut butters, 
chopped nuts and whole nuts are often 
more commendable than meat. 

As milk in large measure reduces the 
need for meat, so the fresh fruit and vege- 
tables make less weleome the old-fashioned 
sweets of the lunch basket. Stewed fruits, 
jellies, honey, custard, cornstarch pudd- 
ings, drop cakes and cookies have largely 
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superseded pie, fruit cake and preserves, 
with excellent results in afternoon vigor. 

Our representative lunch, then, varied to 
suit the season, the purse, and individual 
taste and convenience, includes milk, bread 
and butter, a green vegetable, a fresh 
fruit, and a light meat or meat substitute, 
with possibly a simple sweet. The great 
step forward in many schools, both city 
and rural, has been the introduction of 
the hot lunch. This means, especially, the 
addition of hot soup, stew, drink or 
creamed vegetable to the usual cold lunch 
brought from home. In many city schools 
the whole lunch may be purchased; but in 
either case the desired total is just about 
what the child should have who is fortu- 
nate enough to go home at noon. 

By noon most working people,—and 
children are more active than adults—are 
ready for something ‘warm and liquid that 
can get into the blood-stream quickly and 
renew strength and energy, both muscular 
and mental. The stomach is capable of 
warming up cold food to the temperature 
at which it can be dissolved, but it takes 
time and energy that delays the desited 
stimulation, and children at school have 
not long to wait for this needed stimula- 
tion. To require this delay when we can 
easily heat the food before it is eaten, is 
great waste. Reports indicate that where- 
ever school children have the hot school 
lunch, their health and weight have come 
up consistently and their school grades 
have improved in direct proportion, be- 
cause of better afternoon work and because 
of better attendance as well. 

To those who strongly believe that all 
this is important, it sounds very simple, 
and yet there are neighborhoods in which 
the acceptance of such an innovation as a 
hot lunch could come about only through 
a gradual process of enlightenment, and 
much diplomacy. Only a few years ago 
a rural-school teacher of exceptional cul- 
ture and high educational standards asked 
my advice about a pupil who was pale and 
weak but apparently not ill in a clinical 
sense. When I inquired into the family 
food habits and the child’s usual lunch, 
and learned that she liked milk, I sug- 


gested that she might carry milk to school 
to drink at recess or noon; for that school 
knew only the cold lunch of my own child- 
hood, eaten quickly and rather surreptiti- 
ously, without comment from the teacher, 
who ate hers in the same way. This 
teacher was deeply concerned about the 
little girl’s health, and had a dangerous 
operation been advised she would have 
taken her away to the city at great ex- 
pense and trouble and great risk, but when 
I suggested the daily bottle of milk she 
looked at me as if I were from another 
world and said with finality, “Of course 
that could not be done.” 

I asked why, and she explained that the 
other children did not bring anything like 
that and would make fun of the one who 
was different, thereby defeating the pur- 
pose. [{ said “ Do you mean to tell me that 
if I wanted my child to take a bottle of 
milk to school and drink it at noon or re- 
cess that the public sentiment of the school 
would prevent it?” She said it certainly 
would. “ Why,” I said, “If I had a school 
like yours I would not only teach the chil- 
dren to bring milk but I would have a 
beanpot or covered crock on the back of 
the stove and let them bring contributions 
for a soup or stew that would be cooking 
all forenoon, so we could have something 
hot and liquid with our sandwiches, and 
make a party of it every day.” She looked 
at me patiently until I had finished my 
dream, and then gently replied “ You 
simply do not understand.” And I didn’t. 
But I could guess that her view of the 
matter was not uncommon. 

As I said, that was only a few years ago, 
but even in that conservative neighbor- 
hood the teachers and the more favored 
children now carry thermos bottles of hot 
broth or chocolate on cold days, or of cold 
milk on warm days. In more progressive 
districts not far away, the hot stew or 
soup, rice cooked in milk, or a pot of cocoa, 
are in different ways provided, even with- 
out the complete little hot-lunch equip- 
ment which many schools have acquired 
under the direction of an enthusiastic 
teacher, a community nurse, or a neighbor- 
hood association. 
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Our State Colleges of Agriculture, 
through their Extension Departments have 
prepared, and will supply for the asking, 
excellent bulletins describing in detail 
what is needed and how to install and use 
the simplest or most complete outfit de- 
sired. The required equipment is not 
large nor hard to care for; division of 
labor among sO many minimizes the loss 
of time from other work and play; and 
the expense is negligible when compared 
to results, even for one year. The plan 
brings teacher, children and parents to- 
gether in new kinds of team work, not 
only in acquiring the small stove and 
kettle and measures, but also in the study 
of possible foods and ways to cook them, 
nutritive values, costs, ways of serving and 
cleaning up, manners, and other topics 
bearing upon neighborhood health, hos- 
pitality and entertainment, all without 
subtracting from the regular instruction 
for which the school is thought to be main- 
tained. In fact, it would be hard to find 
any phase of the subject not related to 
other studies as well as to the home inter- 
ests. Here is an opportunity for real cor- 
relation, and out of hours, too. 

Moreover, childhood is the time to teach 
respect for all our natural foods because 
of what they mean to us in strength and 
health all through life. One of the most 
encouraging aspects of the sixth-grade 
food exercise of which I have spoken was 
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that one could scarcely imagine those chil- 
dren going home and whining at the table 
about their dislikes. They had begun to 
understand that “the food needs of the 
body are governed by scientific laws, and 
the more the mind is trained to recognize 
and respect those laws the simpler the 
feeding problem becomes.” Even a popu- 
lar presentation of facts had shown them 
that the chances for good health are better 
for the man who eats a large variety than 
for the one who prides himself upon his 
limitations. 

The teacher with vision will hold fast to 
simplicity, emphasize essentials, encourage 
broadmindedness in the matter of foods, 
and develop that democracy in taste which 
makes us more companionable and _toler- 
ant neighbors to those whose habits differ 
from our own. 

It should be a distinct advantage for 
the school-child to go home at noon in the 
fresh air, to clean up a bit, to find sympa- 
thetic interest awaiting him, to be soothed, 
nourished and cheered. If this is out of 
the question, the next best thing is for 
parents and teacher to codperate in mak- 
ing the lunch hour all that it should be 
for relaxation, refreshment and social fel- 
lowship. Then the best homes cannot 
count it a serious loss for the children to 
spend the hour at school, and for those 
who cannot provide the proper lunch at 
home, there will be inealeulable gain. 





A COMMUNITY FOURTH OF JULY 
By MARY L, LANGWORTHY. 


There is a certain sacredness about all 
days that are set aside to commemorate 
high historical events which is, sadly 
enough, soon lost to the general public un- 
less those who regard it deeply make an 
effort to retain it. Even so recent a cere- 
monial as Armistice Day is in danger of 
falling into a mere holiday, the celebration 
of which mean only fun and frolic. 

Small wonder, then, that Independence 
Day should have come to mean to succeed- 
ing generations only a day of noise, fire- 


crackers, picnics and extravagant exhibi- 
tions of fireworks. In behalf of un-maimed 
childhood we have passed laws for a “ Sane 
Fourth” prohibiting the use of dangerous 
explosives, but in most communities we 
have done little or nothing to replace the 
prohibited joys with another vent for patri- 
otie expression. 

A real Community Day, making joy for 
big and little, old and young, can be suc- 
cessfully carried out in any community if 
the grown-ups are willing to work, for the 
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children will enter into the plans happily. 
By the community is meant any group, 
large or small, which is naturally brought 
more or less closely together in daily life. 
The boundaries of this group may be the 
limits of a town, village, school district, or, 
in a large city, a “ neighborhood,” which is 
a few streets for a few blocks, or even one 
street for a few blocks. 


THE PLAN 


A celebration of this kind should con- 
sider every person in the group, and special 
thought should be given to the use of 
people of every age and stage of progress. 

The most successful in country districts 
are those which begin in the early morning 
and end at night when every one is too 
tired to do anything but go home and fall 
into restful sleep. At eight o’clock in the 
morning a band begins to play, drawn by 
truck through every street of the neighbor- 
hood, with a megaphone man at the back 
calling lustily, in the intervals of music, to 
all the population that the glad day has 
begun and that the Games will begin at 
half past ten, or, that the parade will as- 
semble at that time at the schoolhouse. 
In some cases the games are begun at half 
past eight, immediately after breakfast, to 
keep the minds of the children off fire- 
crackers, 

On the school playground there are will- 
ing workers, trained or otherwise, to regu- 
late and stimulate the games. At half past 
ten the parade, consisting of decorated 
automobiles, trucks, bicycles, baby carri- 
ages, push carts and so on, starts from the 
schoolhouse grounds. The G. A. R. and 
World War Veterans should head it and be 
given all honor; then may come groups of 
newly made citizens, native or foreign, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and such figures as local ingenuity may 
devise, Indians, Clowns, Mother Goose 
characters and so on. The parade goes 
through the principal streets, bringing up 
at that spot in the picnic grounds where the 
speakers’ platform has been erected. They 
then disband and the people gather about 
on camp chairs, benches or whatever the 
grounds committee has provided. 


Then comes the Community Singing of 
familiar patriotic songs, led by a spirited, 
enthusiastic, and, if possible, skilled leader. 
Following this comes the speaker of the 
day; not a speaker of the old-fashioned 
florid type who rends the air with vocal 
flag waving, but one who will lead the 
minds of the audience to a vision of good 
citizenship, its privileges and duties, and 
the good Government resulting therefrom. 
Such a speech should be the keynote of the 
whole day’s celebration and the speaker 
should be selected with great care. 

After this program, which should last 
not more than an hour, the audience breaks 
up for a two-hour lunch period when 
family or neighborhood groups may eat 
their picnic lunch together, being careful 
that no strangers or newcomers in the 
community are left to eat alone. 

At the end of the lunch period come the 
Contests; potato races, sack races, married 
men’s races, high jumping and whatever 
fun-making stunts the committee may plan. 
Prizes for these contests are contributed 
by the business men of the community and 
should be interesting rather than expensive. 

Then there may be a baseball game if 
the grounds are large enough, or an ex- 
hibition by the little children, or quiet, 
informal group games, or story telling. 

Next comes the Pageant, which is, in a 
way, the great event of the day because it 
has taken so long to prepare and involves 
so many people. It should be played, if the 
space and audience are very large, in panto- — 
mine, because words will not be heard. It 
should be patriotic in character, portraying 
the valiant deeds of peace time as well as 
wartime, and should preferably be historic. 
There are many such pageants already 
written which may be got from any of the 
big book stores, or pageants may be written 
by residents of the community. The sim- 
plest ones, of course, are those consisting 
mainly of tableaux, and if this method is 
used, work on the day’s celebration may 
safely be begun as late as June. 

After the pageant is over, most of the 
neighbors will want to take their little ones 
home, but if the young people feel like 
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doing something more, a street dance, con- 
ducted and chaperoned by older people, is 
easily managed. A block should be shut off 
from traffic by consent of the village or 
city authorities, cleaned thoroughly, strung 
with gay lights and used like a ballroom. 
If the pavement is of asphalt or concrete, 
powdered wax may be sprinkled on it to 
make it smooth. The evening community 
dance has the great advantage of Keeping 
the young people near home while permit- 
ting the fathers and mothers, except those 
who are on the committee in charge, to take 
the little ones home and put them to bed. 


COMMITTEES 


A committee from the Parent-Teacher 
Association should be appointed as early 
as April to get plans under way for the 
celebration. This committee should ask 
every other organization in the community 
to send one or two delegates to form a part 
of the general committee. All committees 
should be completed by the first of May 
and work should begin. Enough sub-com- 
mittees should be formed to take care of 
all branches of the work; these may be 
Grounds, Sanitation, Concessions, Band, 
Parade, Games, Prizes (unless you prefer 
to make that a part of the duty of the 
games committee), Community Singing, 
Speaker, Pageant and Finance. 

The Finance Committee begins at once 
to canvass the whole town for funds, for 
the success of the day depends upon every- 
one’s being in it, and every family should 
contribute something toward the fund, if 
it is only ten cents. The Grounds Com- 
mittee arranges for the use of suitable 
picnic grounds, the erection of band stand, 
shelters, speakers’ stand and so forth. The 
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Sanitation Committee makes sure of a 
plentiful supply of pure drinking water 
and of proper temporary toilet facilities. 
The Parade Committee enlists public en- 
thusiasm in the parade and secures as 
many entrants as possible. The Commit- 
tee on Concessions arranges for the selling 
of hot coffee and sandwiches, ice-cream and 
so forth for those who do not want to carry 
luncheon from home nor to go home for it. 
This concession is usually taken by a 
Woman’s Club, Church Society, or Parent- 
Teacher Association where money-raising 
is in progress. The Games should be in 
the hands of a committee composed of those 
experienced in play-ground work, or Boy 
Seout or Camp Fire or Girl Scout leaders, 
if possible, and same member of the com- 
mittee should be actively engaged in every 
public game that is played throughout the 
day. 

Members of all committees should be 
selected carefully for their interest in and 
fitness for the particular line of work they 
are invited to take up. The success of the 
day depends upon them, and they should 
understand and accept their responsibility 
as a trust. 

A celebration of this character has many 
advantages over the old type. It keeps the 
children safe and well. It brings neighbors 
together regardless of Church, Club, Socicty 
or other barrier. It gives newcomers an 
opportunity of getting acquainted as they 
would in no other way. It keeps people at 
home and yet out of doors, and off the 
crowded roads where so many automobile 
accidents occur on the Fourth of July. It 
develops latent talents. In short it puts the 
Unity into Community, which is a tremen- 
dous force in building up good government. 





SOMETIMES 


From ‘‘The Little Book of Modern Verse.’’ 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 
I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been? 
—Thomas H. Jones, Jr. 














GREETINGS TO THE MOTHERS AND THE TEACHERS! 


How are you developing the children 
under your care? 
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From DR. E. WARD CRAMPTON, 
Nationa] Chairman of Physical Education. 
play, or just “rough-house” and loll 
around / 


Are you doing the best you can to make 
them strong men and women ? 
Do you know what exercise a boy of 
eight or a girl of fourteen ought to have? 
Do you know what muscles of the body 
are the most important ? 
Does your school board require exercises 
to be taught ? 
Does your school superintendent say: 
“They get enough 
around.” 
“They ought to do 
strong.” 


activity playing 
chores to get 


“T never had any physical training. 
Look at me.” 
“School is no place for such fads.” 


If so, how long will you tolerate the 
damage he is doing to your children? 

Do you know what the lucky children in 
enlightened and 
are getting ? 

Do you really know what your children 
are getting ? 

Do you live in an enlightened and up- 
to-date community ? 

Is your State one of the twenty-eight that 
require physical training by law? 

Do you know what these laws provide ? 

And why? 

Is your child getting what the law re- 
quires ? 

Are the children taught health habits— 
or bones and calories? 

Do the teachers neglect health teaching 
for arithmetic ? 

Do they teach children or do they teach 
books ? 

Do your children get relief exercises for 
two minutes, four times a day, to counter- 
act desk stagnation, or do they suffer from 
desk stagnation and its resulting high death 
rate? 


Do your children have recesses with 


up-to-date communities 


Do five boys on the basket-ball team get 
all the athletics in the school ? 

Do the most showy girls in the school 
get all the dancing intended for display, or 
do they all get dancing intended for fun 


‘and health? 


Do the children SLUMP ? 

Do you know what a slump grows up to 
be if it lives? 

What is PTOSIS? 

Do you know the difference between work 
and exercises ? 

Does your superintendent ? 

Do you know that your children will have 
100 per cent. more disease, 50 per cent. less 
success in life and die 25 per cent. sooner, 
if deprived of the best physical training; 
and the fact that the school board are all 
good Democrats or Republicans, or that the 
principal means well won’t save them? 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT WILL SAVE 
THEM? 


Now, my friends, if you want me to 
answer these questions for you, you are not 
sufficiently good American stuff to deserve 
to have your children survive. 

A hard, savage statement. 

I did not make it true. But it is true! 

Answer them yourselves. 

Yes, I will help with a hint. Try the 
Bureau of Education, Washington; Phys- 
ical Training Service (E. Dana Caulkins), 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Try your State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. If he doesn’t give satisfaction, write 
to the Superintendent of Education of 
some good State. 

If after that you really need my help, I 
will give it: but I am very busy with try- 
ing to save, strengthen and sweeten the 
lives of people who were never taught hy- 
giene in their schools, who never had phys- 
ical training and never knew how to play. 
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RIGHT READING FOR CHILDREN 
‘ By OLIVE BEAUPRE MILLER 


I want to begin by explaining that 1 
speak not from the standpoint of a profes- 
sor, a librarian, or a literary critic, but 
simply as one mother to other mothers, 
with such knowledge of the subject as I 
have gained from a most loving and sympa- 
thetic study of the nature of childhood at 
all the various stages of its development 
and a most earnest desire to bring to chil- 
dren all the good that is obtainable, holding 
every other consideration of small account 
beside the serving of the real interests of 
the child himself. 

Although there has already been a great 
awakening to the importance of what the 
child reads outside the school-room, I feel 
that such reading is still regarded by too 
many parents as merely an amusement, of 
no very great importance, with no object 
save to entertain the child. It is therefore 
held to be deserving of no more attention 
or supervision than any other phase of his 
play. My earnest wish is to free the whole 
subject of reading from the results of this 
superficial view and place it before you in 
its true light, as the very basis of your 
child’s thought, of his views of life, of the 
moral and ethical standards he is forming, 
the spirit that is awakening and quicken- 
ing in him, the character that is unfold- 
ing. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE 


What I have to say applies most particu- 
larly to imaginative literature or fiction. 
I know the world has always taken more or 
less seriously the subject of scientific read- 
ing—reading of books on history, bio- 
graphy, science, ete. It has recognized the 
value of adding to the child’s store of facts. 
I do not need to convince you on that point 
and so I am not referring to such books at 
all. Let the child read all of them he will; 
they are good for him. But it has been in 
the field of fiction that mothers and fathers 
have thought, “ Oh, it doesn’t matter much 
what Robert reads,—It’s only a story any- 
way!” 

My friends, there are stories and stories, 


and nothing matters much more than which 
story Robert reads. Robert may know all 
the scientific facts in the universe, may 
know the Encyclopedia Britannica back- 
wards and forwards, and still never have 
perceived that selfishness, dishonesty, cun- 
ning, cruelty, weakness, narrowness of vi- 
sion, inability to see from any other stand- 
point than his own, are evil qualities which 
he does not wish to possess and that cour- 
age and faith, strength and perseverance, 
patience, honesty, loyalty, breadth of vi- 
sion are qualities which are splendid and 
admirable, which he does wish to possess. 

In the settling of those great problems 
which have been stirred to the surface in 
the restless world of today and are facing 
the rising generation, problems needing 
greater wisdom and breadth of view for 
their solution than have ever faced the 
world before, is it going to be of more im- 
portance to Robert to know that the Battle 
of Hastings was fought in the year 1066 
or to have innately and unconsciously ac- 
quired a love of justice and truth, and ad- 
miration for the big and unselfish view- 
point, the well-balanced and far-reaching 
wisdom ? 

I am not belittling scientific reading; it 
is absolutely necessary, and many a finely 
written history or biography may, and often 
does, accomplish the same thing as fiction, 
but I am bringing out as clearly as possible 
that the value of the best fiction has been 
much under-rated and that because it has 
been under-rated, the best and most intel- 
ligent use has not been made of it in the 
child’s development. The best fiction cer- 
tainly will mould your child’s ideals and 
standards, his views of life, his judgments 
on life, as surely as it widens his mental 
horizon, shows him other points of view 
than his own, quickens his imagination 
and his joyous appreciation of beauty, 
livens his sense of humor, deepens his emo- 
tions, and at every turn fires his spirit into 
life. 

Tue Messace In Att Great Fiction 


What the world so 


sorely needs is 
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thought, not only persistently seeking 
facts but also infused and enlivened and 
enlightened by a broad human sympathy 
and understanding. And so we need both 
the encyclopedia and the world of fiction. 

Just as the best fiction for us grown-ups 
—I am not, of course, speaking of the 
mountain of trash that calls itself fiction 
in these days—but of such books as “ Two 
on a Tower ” and many another of its kind 
—just as that fiction gives us a truer 
knowledge of human nature, a clearer un- 
derstanding of human motives, a broader, 
juster, more accurate and compassionate 
judgment of men and events, so does fic- 
tion do the same thing for the smallest 
child. 

Beginning with its earliest fairy tales, 
the child commences to see in his stories, 
quite without any drawing of morals or 
calling of attention to the fact, what quali- 
ties are splendid and noble, what qualities 
are base and ignoble and for the very rea- 
son that the tale does entertain him, does 
interest him so intensely and move him to 
the very depths of his being, the impres- 
sion left by the story is far more lasting 
and permanent than any sermon that could 
be preached on the subject, and constitutes 
itself an influence upon him greater than 
any other one thing that comes into his 
life, except the ideas and ideals that sur- 
round him in his own home, which, it 
must never be forgotten, leave the most 
telling marks upon his character. 

It has been said that fairy tales give 
many children their first clear perception 
of the distinction between right and wrong, 
good and evil, and at their best this is cer- 
tainly true. No child can sympathize 
deeply with the patience and gentleness 
and sweetness of Cinderella and hate the 
selfishness and vanity of the stepsisters 
without all unconsciously registering a 
definite and lasting impression which forms 
a permanent part of his ideals. And this 
story is only illustrative of hundreds of 
others of the same type. 

Please understand I am not arguing at 
all for the moral or moralizing tale—far, 
far from it, nor for definitely using stories 
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to point morals, and so, often, destroying 
their art and the very qualities by which 
they charm the fancy and grip the heart. 
I am only saying that by their very sub- 
stance and content and spirit the best stor- 
ies do all unconsciously accomplish these 
results. The preachy, moralizing tale usu- 
ally defeats its own purpose. 


Tue Evit oF THE PREACHY STORY 


Once as a child I got from a Sunday 
School library a book called “ Willie Try- 
ing to Be Good ”—I don’t know what there 
was that allured me in the title, but any- 
way I chose it. Willie was a most self- 
righteous, unnatural, goody-goody little 
prig, and I had read no more than two 
chapters concerning Willie when I wanted 
to creep up behind him and pinch him, just 
to see if I could startle him out of his owl- 
ish primness by means of a perfectly nat- 
ural “ Ouch!” 

What was most remarkable about Willie 
was that he kept a great book and when- 
ever anyone did anything kind for him he 
straightway ran without delay and wrote 
down all about it in his book. Here he had 
neatly and accurately tabulated Mother, 
Father, Aunt Betsey and all the rest of the 
family, and then if Aunt Betsey did some- 
thing which tempted him to be angry, in- 
stead of wickedly expressing his anger, he 
nobly restrained himself, went and looked 
in his great book under the index “ B,” 
found the name of Aunt Betsey and read 
all the good things Aunt Betsey had done 
for him, whereon his anger departed and 
he betook himself to Aunt Betsey to deliver 
unto her a long and sanctimonious oration 
relating how he had been tempted and had 
overcome the temptation. 

As I remember, on finishing the book I 
threw it across the room in such forceful 
disgust as to make a great deal of repair- 
ing necessary before it went back to the 
library and the next time I was out of 
doors and thoughts of the saintly Willie 
popped into my mind, I picked a quarrel 
with a wholly innocent and inoffensive little 
neighbor girl, although I was by nature a 
peaceable child, just to show how different 
I was from Willie. 
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So I am not referring at all to books 
with a morak I merely mean that all 
truly great literature worthy of the name 
has expressed quite  unself-consciously 
men’s natural love and admiration for 
what is truly great and good and their nat- 
ural perception of the ugliness of what is 
evil and false and that this point of view, 
so inestimably valuable, is all unconsci- 
ously absorbed by the child; the very spirit 
of the work communicates itself to his 
spirit, if the selections made for his read- 
ing are wise. 


THe Dancer OF UNSouND LITERATURE 


Though “ Willie Trying To Be Good” 
errs on the moralizing side, there are other 
stories sanctioned by the literary world be- 
cause they have great literary beauty, 
which err as much on the other side, books 
which, in spite of their literary quality, are 
morally unsound and should be tabooed. 
Such a story is “ Puss in Boots.” 

The youth in “ Puss in Boots,” as you 
know, is a lazy good-for-nothing who wants 
a fortune in the world without working for 
it; and his cat, who is the hero of the tale, 
by a succession of lies, cunning, clever lies, 
gains for his lazy good-for-nothing master 
an enormously splendid castle, a princess 
for his wife and succession to the Kingdom. 
The master is thus left revelling in ma- 
terial riches which he has done nothing to 
earn, and which have been acquired by 
clever dishonesty; and the child is left with 
the unconscious impression that the great 
aim in life is to be rich, and it doesn’t 
make any difference how you attain that 
purpose, how clever and cunning and sly 
you may have been, so long as you get 
away with it and attain your object. 

Does the world need any further encour- 
agement to hang onto such a distorted 
view? It certainly does not. And such 
stories, though of very great age and liter- 
ary standing, should be allowed by intelli- 
gent mothers to die a natural death out of 
childhood literature. It is not that the in- 
fluence of such a book is direct; it is not 
that if your child reads it he may go out 
tomorrow and commit some dishonest act: 
the influence is far more subtle and indi- 
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rect. It is this—as he reads a succession 
of such stories, gradually the sharp, clear- 
cut edge is rubbed off his ideals and he be- 
gins to think that honesty is not such an 
important matter as he had imagined after 
all. So let the heroes and heroines of the 
fairy tales which you choose for your 
child solicit his deep sympathy and interest 
for the nobler qualities, for patience and 
perseverance, loyalty, truth, courage, jus- 
tice and all the rest, and he will live those 
qualities with his heroes. 


Tue Cuolice or Farry TAes 


Fairy tales, welling up from the simple, 
natural, untrained hearts of the people, 
have been called the wild-garden of litera- 
ture and they could not be more beauti- 
fully deseribed. They are the wild-rose in 
the hedgerows, the lily of the valley, the 
wind-flower, the meadow sweet, in contrast 
to the cultivated rose or gorgeous poppy 
that grows in the ordered gardens, beside 
the classic fountains of Literature’s stately 
palaces. 

But let us remember that in wild gar- 
dens there are weeds as well as beautiful 
blossoms and so» for our children we need 
to weed out the weird and sensational, the 
unwholesome and morbid, and leave the 
pure and beautiful fancies, the vigorous 
flourishing strength, the splendid unself- 
conscious simplicity. There are many, 
many bad fairy tales and no one phase of 
your child’s reading needs more careful 
supervision than his fairy tales. The sad 
fact is, too, that few editors have given you 
wholly satisfactory books on this subject, 
their judgment having been too frequently 
led astray by the literary beauty or charm 
of certain undesirable tales. 

I should never give a young child a 
whole volume of Grimm or Dasent or 
Asbjérnsen, Jacobs or any other literary 
collection of folk tales. They contain 


many horrible stories. If the child is to 
have these books whole at any time, let it 
be when he is older, say in the fifth or sixth 
grades, can read them without fear and 
has some ability within himself to re- 
fuse and throw off the evil that is there. 

Remember a very young child refuses 
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nothing—he soaks up every idea and im- 
pression—it is only as we grow older and 
our standards of life begin to assume some 
definite shape within us that we sort out 
impressions that come to us, take the good 
and reject the bad. Choose rather a book 
of fairy tales carefully edited by someone 
who has truly understood children and 
their need, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Frances 
J. Oleott, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, etc., 
or a collection in some book of stories to 
tell children ‘by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Sarah Cone Bryant or some worthwhile 
story teller. I do not find even these books 
always satisfactory, but they are by far 
the best selections that can be made today. 
Let your fairy tales be as fanciful as you 
like—the child needs his flights of fancy, 
nothing great in the world was ever ac- 
complished without imagination—and let 
these be the old classics, but let them be 
also wholesome, sound and true. 


A Pea For TrutH IN Reauistic Fiction 


Now let us turn from fairy tales to real- 
istie fiction, stories of events that might 
really have happened in actual life. We 
have seen that the most imaginative and 
fanciful fairy tale may be true, not true 
to material fact, but true to right ideas and 
ideals,-and now when we come to realistic 
stories let us demand further that these 
stories be actually true to human experi- 
ence. Let us ask that the characters be not 
abnormally good or bad, that the happen- 
ings be not impossible, but that they deal 
with real live boys and girls. I do not mean 
boys and girls glorying in mischief and 
many of the tricks thought necessary to 
make a child’s book interesting. I mean 
worthwhile boys and girls, men or women, 
but not impossible or exaggerated ones. 

And here you have whole hosts of books 
to avoid. I am sure I do not need to cau- 
tion you against the sensational, racy, hair- 
raising ones, but I do want to advise you 
against the sentimental wishy-washy ones, 
the evil of which is less apparent. These 
books give children no adequate view of 
human experience and its problems as they 
are really going to find them, but substitute 
weakness for strength, and delude them 
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into the belief that life’s victories may be 
cheaply and easily won, thus giving them 
no preparation whatever for the real, steady, 
persistent effort that success in life will de- 
mand of every man. Such books are trash 
—only littering up children’s mental store- 
houses, and some day or other will have to 
be all pitched out again. 

Books in series are almost always of this 
type. In my childhood Horatio Alger was 
the chief representative of the series type 
—Sink or Swim, Live or Die, Survive or 
Perish—There was always a rich boy who 
was hideously villainous and a poor boy 
with a halo of righteousness about his head, 
and the poor boy always suffered the most 
dreadful outrages at the hands of the rich 
boy, but in the end the poor boy always 
grew marvelously rich and the villainous 
rich boy lost all his money and became 
marvelously poor, which gave the saintly 
poor boy an opportunity to be most super- 
humanly magnanimous, forgive the rich 
boy and restore him to his own again. 
When you’ve read one of those books you’ve 
read all. Reading them gets to be a habit 
—one becomes a regular serial drunkard 
and imbibes at least one a day. Don’t let 
your child get that habit. 


Insist Upon Rea LitrerRaTURE 


Now just one word more. Be sure that 
a book is carefully written. You may 
think this matter is not particularly im- 
portant beyond its effect on your child’s 
use of the English language, but it is. 
Often the subtlest, most indirect influences 
are the greatest. The very order of a well- 
written book influences a child, its vigor 
and beauty, its unity, while a sloppily writ- 
ten story tends to induce disordered sloppy 
thinking. If your child wants to read a 
book and his teacher has no reason for tell- 
ing him that she objects to it save that it 
is poorly written, let that be enough. 

Occasionally a book of fine contents, 
poorly written, is worth while, and I admit 
I would far rather my child would read a 
badly. written book the substance of which 
was good, than a literary classic, the sub- 
stance of which was evil, yet our aim should 
always be well-written books. Help your 
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child to select such books, do all you can to 
urge him to read them and to avoid the 
cheap and trashy stories. Talk to your 
boy or girl about the books he reads when 
he gets beyond the age of your reading to 
him. Get interested in his books yourself, 
keep his confidence on this point, and you 
will find you are actually discussing with 
him the most vital problems of life. 


For a Heattuy Mentat DiGestion 


Remember, whenever you see your boy 
or girl with a book, that the quality of that 
book is at least as important as the food 
you serve him. Would you give him im- 
pure food? No! Would you give him slop- 
pily prepared food? No! Would you clut- 
ter up his digestion with all sorts of useless 
pastries and cakes and candies? No! 
Would you give him wholesome, nourishing, 
well-cooked, well-balanced food? Yes! Then 
do the same for his mind. The books he 
reads are his mental food. He swallows the 
ideas that form the substance of those books 
as surely as he swallows meat and potato. 
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If his digestion is good, he eliminates the 
evil and absorbs into his mental system the 
good. Those ideas which he absorbs circu- 
late through his mind no less certainly 
than blood through his body and he gives 
them out again as mental energy in the 
form of the motives that prompt his every 
act. How important it is then that the 
ideas fed him should be pure and his mental 
digestion be kept healthy. 

What is a sound body without a sound 
mind to govern it? Germany gave us an 
example of the havoe that can be wrought 
by sound physical bodies without right 
ideals and standards to move them. We 
want no more of that, for the welfare of 
the world. The future is going to make 
great demands on our children. Let us do 
all in our power to have them prepared to 
meet those demands and let us by no means 
neglect the proper use of so powerful an 
agency for good in their development as 


the world of books. 


Printed by permission of The Bookhouse 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE OF 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
By ALMA F. KORENGEL, 


Especially with the youth of our country 
is the restless tendency of the present day 
apparent. They are fleeting in their inter- 
ests; unstable in their endeavors; ready to 
follow first this fad and then that; dis- 
contented with life before they have had 
opportunity to know it; forever following 
some will-o’-the-wisp, but seldom attaining 
that power which would make them alert, 
well-balanced men and women. 

There is nothing that can make life so 
intensely interesting, that can so develop 
broad-mindedness, that can so fill one with 
a motive power, as to have a work which 
is so vital as to absorb one. Kindergarten 
training has in it all the elements which 
promote a young woman’s growth. It fu’- 
fills Spencer’s description of a training that 
best fits for self-preservation, for the ob- 
tainment of sustenance, for the discharge 
of parental duties, for the regulation of so- 


cial and politieal conduct, and the enjoy- 
ment of Nature, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts. 

I would call attention particularly to 
the influence of kindergarten training in 
character-building. First of all, such a 
training is a challenge to a young girl’s 
womanliness. There may be some who con- 
tend that since holding the full privileges 
of citizenship we do not hold womanliness 
as an ideal. But give the teen-aged girl 
an opportunity to choose between a profes- 
sion that develops only the materialistic 
aspect of life, and one that cultivates the 
finer instincts, and she will usually choose 
the latter. In the kindergarten, through 


her contact with the children, the girl 
gives expression to the elements of gentle- 
ness and tenderness which she may not at 
other times display. 

It is the cry of the age that the young 
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girl is lacking in the spirit of responsibil- 
ity. Here the influence of the kindergarten 
training is potent, for the student develops 
reliability. A group of young children is 
put in her care and because of their de- 
pendence upon her, there is drawn out the 
instinct of protection. She must under- 
stand the right and wrong avenues of con- 
duct open to the children as well as to her- 
self, and learn to make wise decisions for 
her own safety and the welfare of the little 
ones entrusted to her. A splendid experi- 
ence this for the girl who later is to face 
the responsibility of motherhood. She 
needs not only the practical knowledge as 
to how she ean handle the child, but she 
must know how to train his moral nature 
as well. 

There is an outstanding vice character- 
izing modern society which can have no 
place in the atmosphere of the kindergar- 
ten. It is artificiality; and in the dress, 
speech and bearing of the ultra-modern girl 
we find it. But let her experience the day- 
by-day association of little children, study 
their habits and manners, and soon the 
veneer and artifice must pass away. One 
cannot but be true to oneself when looking 
into the trusting eyes of the little child who 
offers his love and confidence. 

And there is a quality akin to godliness 
that one finds in studying a little child. 
Here indeed is a far-reaching influence of 
the kindergarten training. The student is 
prepared to recognize spiritual values that 


before were beyond her vision. And surely 
there is more and more need of a display of 
faith and love in the intercourse of our 
young people. There is need for them to so 
fill their lives with the beauty of service 
that there will be no room for petty jeal- 
ousy and envy. True happiness comes as 
we feel a real need for our service, and the 
conviction that we are in the right place 
to express it. Spencer says we must edu- 
cate so that we may know how to use all 
our facilities to the greatest advantage to 
ourselves and others,—and thus learn to 
live completely. That is what the kinder- 
garten training does. It fortifies one with 
a profession whose aim is service to “one 
of these little ones,” and thus it brings 
content. 

There are many who can attest the truth 
that life for them has been infinitely richer 
and more interesting, that they have a 
fuller appreciation of the beautiful in Na- 
ture and in Art, that they now know a 
measure of content not experienced before, 
since their capacities have been developed 
naturally through kindergarten training. 

Froebel gave the invitation, “ Come, let 
us live with our children,” and it is the 
Great Opportunity for the young woman 
of today. To live with them, direct their 
work, and share their play is wholly absorb- 
ing, and to her who fits herself for this 
task will come the joy and blessing which 
are the essence of true service. 


ie ainuuaenamie Y 


THE TOWNER-STERLING BILL. 
By JOY ELMER MORGAN, 


Managing Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


In addition to the immediate task of 
obtaining salaries that will guarantee to 
every American child a well-trained and 
competent teacher, the officers of the Na- 
tional Education Association are working 
for the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill, 
the essential provisions of which are certain 
ultimately to become law. 

The big outstanding fact of the Chicago 


meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence is its unanimous re-indorsement of 
this measure after the reasons against it 
had been presented by the ablest opponents 
that could be found. Because this re-in- 
dorsement puts the measure before the 
country anew with increased determination 
that the interests of the Nation’s children 
shall be safeguarded, it is well to sum- 
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marize the situation and keep in mind the 
facts. r 

What the bill is: A measure which has 
been perfected by civic and educational 
leaders over a period of years and which in 
its present form was introduced into the 
House by Representative Horace Mann 
Towner of Iowa, and into the Senate by 
Senator Thomas Sterling of South Dakota. 

What the bill would do: First, it would 
create a Federal Department with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. Second, 
it would authorize Federal aid to the States 
for the encouragement of certain activities 
fundamental alike to good citizenship in 
both State and Nation. For the removal 
of illiteracy $7,500,000 is specified; for the 
Americanization of immigrants, $7,500,000; 
for the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, $50,000,000; for the promotion of 
physical education, $20,000,000 ; for teacher- 
training, $15,000,000. Third, the bill 
would create a National Council of Educa- 
tion to consult and advise with the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

What the bill does not do: It does not 
provide for Federal control of education, 
but specifically states that all activities 
encouraged by it shall be * organized, super- 
vised, and administrated exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educa- 
tional authorities.” 

Who are supporting the bill: This meas- 
ure has back of it more citizens, who after 
eareful consideration, have given it their 
support, than any measure in the memory 
of a prominent member of Congress. Or- 
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ganizations numbering tens of millions have 
officially endorsed and_ re-indorsed it. 
Among these organizations are The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, The National Edu- 
cation Association, The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, The National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, The National Council of Jewish 
Women, The Woman’s Relief Corps, The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
The American Federation of Labor, and 
seores of fraternal, religious, civic, and 
other organizations. 

Who are opposing the bill: Forces that 
have always opposed the development of 
public education, certain predatory inter- 
ests, representatives of certain private in- 
stitutions, and a few others who favor some 
of its provisions, but who allow academic 
fancies to overshadow in their thinking 
the interests of the 28,000,000 boys and 
girls of America. 

The present status of ‘the bill: It has 
been courteously waiting for the President’s 
Committee on the Reorganization of the 
Federal Departments to put its program 
before Congress, but the tide of public 
sentiment is growing too strong to hold 
back much longer. 

The President’s Position: It has been 
stated by persons in position to know 
that the President has conceded the estab- 
lishment of a Department of. Education 
and Welfare. He made the following 
official statement with reference to Federal 
aid at Marion, Ohio, October, 1920, when 
a candidate for the Presidency: 





In this day of vicious influences it is im- 
perative that parents seek out every agency 
which tends to safeguard and develop their 
children’s moral and spiritual nature. 

The influences of the street, the “ gang ” 
and the movies must be counteracted, and 
the home and the Sunday School must work 


together toward this end. 

No matter what your child’s later life 
may be, a strong character foundation will 
be his greatest asset, which you may help 
him to ‘strengthen by encouraging him to 
take advantage of the wholesome, uplifting 
influence of the Sunday School. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work will 
be held in Providence, R. I., June 22-29, 
and everything possible has been done to 
insure the formulation of a program of un- 
usual interest. In addition to the sessions 
which appeal to all members of the Confer- 
ence regardless of their special field of 
activity, the Division on Children has 
arranged Section Meetings which should be 
of great value to members of the Congress. 
The General Topics are “The Family,” 
“ Children,” “ Health,” “Delinquents and 
Correction,” “ Neighborhood and Commu- 
Life,” “ Organization of Social 
Forces ” and “ The Immigrant,”—all closely 


nity 


related to both the home and the school, 
and upon all of which Congress workers 
should be well-informed in order to co- 
operate intelligently with the other forces 
at work. To each of these discussions, a 
day is allotted. The Section Meetings on 
Children will deal with the “ Spiritual 
Values of Childhood,” “The School’s Re- 
sponsibility for the Leisure Time of the 
Child,” the care of delinquents, the status 
of Child-protective Agencies, and the prob- 
lems of illegitimacy. This tentative an- 
nouncement will show the importance of 
having a strong representation of our mem- 
bers at a Conference so vitally related to our 
organization. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF AN IDEAL CODE 


From a Mothers’ Club in the state of 
New York comes a report which should 
supply inspiration to many a hard-working 
Program Committee. 

Let the story begin—as so many stories 
do—with a series of letters, the first being 
addressed to Mr. Milton Fairchild of the 
Character Education Institution. 

“ Dear Mr. Fairchild: Some time ago you 
sent me, upon request, twelve copies of the 
Hutchins Code of Morals, and I think I 
have neglected to write you the use we have 
made of it. I am enclosing one of our 
Mothers’ Club Programs, and you will 
notice, a Law was chosen for each month— 
the one bearing if possible upon the sub- 
ject to be discussed. Each teacher has a 
copy of the Code of Morals, and each month 
places upon the blackboard the Law for that 
month, with the text which we had not room 
to print on the Program. She teaches that 
Law during the month as the opportunity 
presents itself; that is the teacher’s part. 

“At the Mothers’ Club meeting each 
month, a typewritten copy of the Law and 
the following text is given to each mother 
present, and she is expected to teach the 
Law at home during the month. We hope 
it will bear some fruit.” E 


In Mr. Fairchild’s reply to Mrs. Sher- 
wood, he says: 

“ Your letter is received with much grati- 
fication. It will surely be true that the 
plans which you are carrying out to en- 
courage the children in matters of morality 
will bear fruit in their lives. The Hutchins 
Morality Code has in it the wisdom of ex- 
perience, and is so finely written that it 
will take hold of the minds and hearts of 
the children, and also of the teachers and 
mothers. 

“T like particularly the codperation 
the teachers and mothers are offering each 
other. Sometimes children behave well in 
school just because they are made to be- 
have by the teachers, but at heart they are 
not loyal to moral ideals, and_ outside of 
school they do many things that are wrong. 
By your plan of associating teachers and 
mothers together, strong influence is ex- 
erted to persuade the children to believe 
personally in keeping this code of morality 
and being true to their own consciences 
through the whole day. I have no doubt 
you have the heartiest codperation from the 
Superintendent of your schools, and that he 
is very glad that the mothers are helping 
in this work. I sincerely hope that every 
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member of the club is doing her very best 
to manage her children in such a way as to 
get them to resolve in their own hearts to 
grow up men and women of high ideals.” 

This Program met the approval of Mr. 
Fairchild so strongly that he wrote also the 
following letter to the Superintendent of 
the school in which this experiment was 
being conducted: 

“My dear Superintendent: I have a very 
interesting letter from Mrs. Sherwood, in 
which she reports upon the work being done 
in your schools for character education. 
She tells me that the Children’s Code of 
Morals is proving very useful, and outlines 
the codperation between the teachers and 
mothers in its use. Let me congratulate 
you upon having this active codperation 
from the parents, and let me promise you 
any help our Character Education Institu- 
tion can give in the work the teachers have 
to do when they approach the explanation 
to the children of the meaning and great 
importance of the different phrases in the 
code. I want to suggest that pictures of 
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things that illustrate the phrases of the 
code are very helpful and impressive. 
These pictures can be cut from magazines 
and newspapers, mounted on cardboard and 
circulated among the children. After they 
have seen a picture, the teacher can talk 
with them about its meaning—that which 
is right or wrong on the part of the people 
involved in the episode which the picture 
represents. Concrete material, when it can 
be shown to the eye in pictures, arouses a 
natural and keen interest in the morality 
involved.” 

So much for the letters: now for the 
application of the idea. 

The papers referred to are Loan Papers 
from the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, and were 
arranged by the person in charge of the 
Program. Any others preferred may be 
selected from the list issued by the National 
Office. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more interesting and helpful plan for a 
series of meetings for earnest mothers striv- 
ing “to do their part.” 














PROGRAM 


Notice the Moral Law suggested for each month and help your children to obey it. 
Sept. 14th—The Law of Duty—The Good American Does His Duty. 
“ Household Tasks and Their Relation to School Work ” 


—Emma Gertrude White. 


October 5th—The Law of Kindness—The Good American is Kind. 
“ Courtesy—Respecting the Rights of Others”—Emma Gary Wallace. 
November 2d—The Law of Reliability—The Good American is Reliable. 
“Must Your Child Lie? ”—Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 
December 7th—The Law of Health—The Good American Tries to Gain and 


Keep Perfect Health. 


“Thoughts on Education ”—Dr. M. V. O’Shea. 

January 4th—The Law of Self-Control—The Good American Controls Himself. 
“The Punishment that Educates ”—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

February 1st—The Law of Self-Reliance—The Good American is Self-Reliant. 
“Earning and Saving as Factors in the Development of Character ” 


—Mrs. L. O. Middleton. 


March 1st—The Law of Clean Play—The Good American Plays Fair. 
“Boy Problems ”—Hon. Ben B. Lindsey.  . 
April 5th—The Law of Good Workmanship—The Good American Tries to Do 
the Right Thing in the Right Way. 
“The Necessity of Occupation for Children ”—Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 
May 3d—The Law of Team-Work—The Good American Works in Friendly Co- 
operation with His Fellow-Workers. 
Reports of Officers—Plans for the Future. 
June 7th—The Law of Loyalty—The Good American is Loyal. 


Festival Program. 
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WHAT IS NEW? 


Misunderstood Children. ExizapetH Har- 
risoN. Macmillan, New York. $1.25. 
The fifth edition of this book, which 

might be termed a “ Primer of Psychology,” 

brings forward an almost-forgotten treas- 
ure-house for mothers in clubs or at home, 
for Pre-School Circles and for Parent- 

Teacher Associations in schools of the 

lower grades. Seventeen little stories from 

life told as only Miss Harrison can tell 
them, each one opening the way to study, 
to self-analysis, and to a better comprehen- 
sion of those marvellous little mechanisms 
operating at our side, with which we ex- 
periment with such appalling lack of knowl- 
edge and such loving bewilderment at the 
results secured. We have seen them all, 
these mothers and children, and these 

vivid pictures make us “ realize in part at 

least what this world of ours will be when 

all mothers awaken to the greatness of 
their vocation.” 


It Is To Laugh. Epna Geister. Woman’s 

Press, New York. $1.25. 

Two widely separated Associations have 
recently urged the value of Play Meetings 
for parents, and to those who long to try 
the experiment, and yet ask distrustfully, 
“What shall we do with them when they 
come?”, the answer is given delightfully, 
and what is more important, practically, in 
this little book of Re-creation—which is re- 
creation in its true meaning. Written 
primarily for adults—though almost every 
game and “stunt” described can be used 
for children—it provides indoor amusement 
of the social type which can be used either 
in the home or the recreation hall, and 
enough of the principles of leadership are 
given in each description to place every 
event within the powers of any amateur 
director. It fairly bubbles over with the 
spirit of good-fellowship, and any com- 


munity which has learned from its pages 
how to play together will work together as 
a solid unit ever after. 


My Book House, a carefully graded, six 
volume library of all that is best in chil- 
dren’s literature. Compiled and edited 
by Olive Beaupre Miller. The Book 
House for Children Publishing Co., 608 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

If you have read Mrs. Miller’s article 
on “Right Reading for Children,” which 
appears in this number of the Cuitp-WEL- 
FARE MaGaZINE you will not need to be 
further convinced of her supreme fitness 
for this undertaking. 

The first book, “In the Nursery,” is for 
the child from two to five when he is “a 
little bundle of laughter and giggles and 
sunshine.” The second is called, “ Up One 
Pair of Stairs,” and the third, “ Through 
Fairy Halls.” Volume 4, “The Treasure 
Chest,” is a book of adventure, and Volume 
5, “From the Tower Window,” contains 
such stories as Robin Hood, King Arthur, 
Roland, Sigurd, Beowulf and all the great 
national epics. The last book, “The 
Latch Key,” is the key to the entire set, 
giving interesting biographies and many 
helpful facts concerning the stories. Mrs. 
Miller says, “We have simply tried as 
intelligently and lovingly as possible to 
give the children the very best literature 
obtainable, to gather it from as wide a 
source as possible, covering many ages and 
many peoples, that their thought might 
sweep out broadly, to grade it as intelli- 
gently as we could, and to put it forth in 
such form that it would be irresistible.” In 
our judgment she has succeeded at every 
point. “My Book House” is fascinating 
alike to children, to fathers and mothers, 
and to grandparents. 


“Curiosity,” in the definition of a 
French writer on the mental life of chil- 
dren, “is the mind in quest of knowledge.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Coéperation being the corner stone of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, that principle 
should lend its strength and support to 
every department of the work of the organ- 
ization, and in none is it more essential 
than in the system adopted to secure pub- 
licity for local, state and national activi- 
ties. 

Here again we find there is need for a 
better understanding, and in order that it 
may be complete at the outset, let us dis- 
cuss it very frankly. First let us try to 
see clearly the three different angles from 
which we must look at the subject. 

To any Association, its own work is, natu- 
rally, of paramount importance, and those 
who are doing it are in close local relation- 
ships which add to the interest of what is be- 
ing done, the personal interest in those who 
are doing it. Therefore it is not only 
reasonable, it is advisable, that home publi- 
cations should feature the people who lend 
weight to any community movement. 

In a lesser degree, but yet to a certain 
extent, those personalities carry influence 
throughout the state, though chiefly as 
sponsors for some definite action, to whom 
application may be made for further infor- 
mation, or who may be pigeonholed as 
future possibilities for more extended serv- 
ice. In state publicity, dates begin to 
lose their value, places of meeting have no 
meaning unless they are state buildings, 
members of committees become merely so 
many words requiring space which can ill 
be spared, and what happened in one town 
even “last month,” has become old news 
in the larger and more rapid stream of 
state activity, unless it bears some fact 
which relates itself to all towns and to the 
state unit. State publicity must be im- 
partial, and must concern itself with what 
will be for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The fact that Mrs. Jones sang or 
Mrs. Brown presented flowers is good pub- 
licity when it furthers the interest in child 
welfare at home, but it becomes unworthy as 
soon as it seeks a wider field, because it 


there loses its forwarding power and be- 
comes self-publication. 

Let us carry this very plain speaking a 
little further, into the national field. Here 
we get an entirely new viewpoint. Not 
one town, not a state, but forty or more 
states and several territories, all doing 
things helpful, inspiring, wonderful! 

Add to these a great Government send- 
ing out from half a dozen departments valu- 
able information, other welfare organiza- 
tions eager to tell of their plans and obtain 
codperation, mothers and teachers every- 
where asking for suggestions and guidance 
in the solution of the problems of home and 
of school, and trying to gather them all 
in, one little magazine, woefully unable 
to stretch still wider its covers, counting 
and weighing every word as a miser counts 
his hoarded wealth! 

Here publicity takes on a new aspect. 
Even state events must bear a relation to 
a greater whole, in order to have a right 
to some of those precious golden coins, and 
the question to be answered becomes, not 
“Who did this?”, but rather, “ What out 
of all your splendid effort will kindle a 
flame of endeavor, or revive a dying en- 
thusiasm, in Alaska or in Florida, in the 
Tennessee mountains or in the garden-land 
of California, in the world-metropolis of 
New York or the distant 
Hawaii?” 

Again, times and seasons are large fac- 
tors in publicity. Help wanted is wanted 
now. When a community is planning to 
celebrate a Safe and Sane Fourth, the re- 
port of a Christmas tree and carols offers 
no encouragement, while to those arrang- 
ing a May Festival, the decorations of 
autumn leaves at an October Banquet 
present not inspiration but exasperation. 

In regard to time, a local paper wants 
to know what you did yesterday, and what 
you are doing today or tomorrow. The 
news of the day before yesterday has be- 
come history, to the daily press, and they 
do not want it. The State Bulletin is 


islands of 


made up in two weeks, as a rule, and the 
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news of a month is covered in its reports. 
The National Magazine must be in the 
hands of the printer on the first day of the 
month previous to its date; that is to say, 
by April 31st all the contents of the June 
number, reports, articles, President’s Mes- 
sage, State News, have been collected, every 
word counted, every fraction of an inch of 
space filled, and the whole mass of material 
is on its way to the publishing office. If 
State News reaches the National office 
where it is edited and typed, later than 
April 20th, it cannot be included in the 
news for June. If you wish to give to your 
fellow-workers the benefit of a new and 
original plan carried out at a meeting early 
in April, do not wait until May to send it 
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in. Mail it next day, and see that it con- 
tains only those things which you yourself 
would find practically helpful were you the 
reader instead of the writer. Here, as ev- 
erywhere else, the Golden Rule applies in 
its full meaning. 

There is no greater force at work today 
than the power of the press. Let us see 
that we use it skilfully, wisely, unitedly. 
Weigh what you have done, separate it 
into three piles, and when you have sifted 
out the gold of genuine creative experience, 
free from localisms and personalities, send 
it forth in its purity to form yet one more 
link in the great chain which binds us all 
together,—the welfare of the children of the 
world. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


As the new national chairman of the 
Cuitp-WELFARE Macazine I take this op- 
portunity to greet the members of our na- 
tional organization throughout this broad 
land, and to bespeak a friendly hearing in 
the interests of our official organ. 

My optimism and enthusiasm concerning 
the future of our magazine are the results 
of ten years’ experience as a state maga- 
zine chairman. 

I believe that I have shared with other 
state chairmen the joys of some successful 
achievements and the disappointments and 
exasperations of circumstances beyond our 
control. We all hoped to do so much more 
than we were really able to accomplish, yet 
it is in such a school of experience that my 
faith in the mission of the Curip-WELFARE 
MacazInE has grown stronger with every 
year of my small part in its service. 

It would be funny if it were not so sad; 
the Parent-Teacher Association that started 
out so bravely but was dwindling to a 
feeble vanishing point. The state repre- 
sentative called in to administer helpful 
suggestions enquires, “Do you have any 
CuHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE subscribers in 
your Association?” The answer rarely 
varies from a surprised and despairing 
negative. 

We are beginning to build a structure 
on the foundation laid during the past 
twenty-five years by the loyal and devoted 
workers of the Mothers’ Congress. 


If, then, we would build for the perma- 
nent and greatest good of the children of 
the nation through our Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and Mothers’ Clubs, should it be 
without the unfailing inspiration and helps 
that are provided in the CHiLtp-WELFARE 
Macazine ? 

If our members will be generous in tell- 
ing how tke magazine can be made more 
helpful, and if you will promptly report any 
failure to receive your copies, satisfactory 
service will be given so far as is humanly 
possible. 

We want to help you, through the 
MacazingE, and we want YOU to help with 
a one hundred per cent. increase in sub- 
scriptions. 

I pledge my faith and loyal devotion to 
this service and I am sure you will not 
withhold your codéperation. 

Remember that every club and associa- 
tion is asked by our National organization 
to appoint a magazine chairman who will 
obtain subscriptions from its own members. 

Nothing would so encourage the new 
editorial staff as an expression of confi- 
dence and hope, as would several hundred 
new subscribers, coming in a steadily in- 
creasing volume. 

Shall we do this at once? Any prompt 
action will be greatly appreciated by your 
National Chairman. 


(Mrs. Lewis R.) Heten S. Hovey 
217 Main St., BraDForD, Mass, 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Address aH communications for this Department to ‘‘The Question Box,’’ 6515 Harvard 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


Question 1. What should be expected of 
the teachers in a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion ? 

Answer. Interest, support, and codpera- 
tion, also attendance whenever possible. 
They should pay dues as other members do, 
but time is often more precious than money, 
even to a teacher, and they cannot always 
give it; they should have a voice in the 
making of the program and frequent op- 
portunity of presenting their work to make 
plain to the parents its method and its 
aim. They should at all times be made to 
feel that the association is, as its name im- 
plies, half theirs. 

Question 2. Along what lines should a 
program at a regular mothers’ club be con- 
ducted? For instance, should we mothers 
be entertained by a little music and a 
speaker, or should we have a discussion con- 
cerning training for children, or best food 
for children, or something to give each 
mother help from some other mother’s ex- 
perience ? 

Answer. At every meeting of a mothers’ 
club or parent-teacher association the pro- 
gram should be one which will give defi- 
nite suggestion of ways to improve in our 
motherhood, or fatherhood or teacherhood; 
our codperation with the school, or our re- 
sponsibility as members of the community. 
This is the test of a worth-while program. 
The best way of securing such a program 
is usually to have a topic presented by a 
speaker or by the reading of a paper, fol- 


An ache in the back and an ache in the arms 
All on account of the baby, 

A fear and a fright and a thousand alarms, 
All on account of the baby. 

And bottles and rattles and whistles and rings, 

From cellar to attic a clutter of things; 

From morning to night and to morning again, 

More fuss and more fume than an army of men, 

And a head that is stupid for lack of its sleep, 

And a heart where a flood of anxieties leap— 
All on account of the baby. 


lowed by open discussion of the points so 
brought to notice. Music, refreshments, 
and other entertaining features serve as 
welcome additions to a program but should 
not be allowed more than a few minutes of 
the meeting time. 

Question 3. What objection do you have 
to dues? 

Answer. None. We believe in dues. 
An association cannot operate without 
them, but they should be moderate enough 
to come within the means of every member 
of the community. 

Question 4. We have improved the 
school grounds, purchased play apparatus, 
and‘so forth, but don’t you think the main 
object of a mothers’ club is lost if we never 
discuss our children’s habits, school work, 
and methods? And have our teachers ex- 
plain them because they are so different 
from the way we were taught? 

Answer. Yes. The main purpose of a 
parent-teacher association or a mothers’ 
club, is an educational rather than a money- 
raising proposition. It is fine to codper- 
ate to a reasonable extent with the princi- 
pal and teachers in securing benefits the 
school might not otherwise have; but doing 
that is, after all, very often merely assum- 
ing an obligation which properly belongs 
to the school board. Perhaps the same 
amount of energy expended in enlighten- 
ing the board might produce even better 
and more lasting results. 


A joy in the heart and a light in the eyes, 
All on account of the baby, 
A growing content and a growing surprise, 
All on account of the baby. 
And patience that conquers a myriad frets, 
And a sunshiny song that another begets, 
And pureness of soul as a baby is pure, 
And sureness of faith as the children are sure, 
And a glory of love between husband and wife, 
And a saner and happier outlook on life, 
All on account of the baby. 
From ‘* Tid-Bits.’’ 
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BETTER FILMS 


By MRS. FERD LUCAS, 
National Chairman of Better Films. 


The motion-picture business as a busi- 
ness is in bad repute just at present, but 
is it fair to criticize all on account of the 
mistakes of a few? The movies cannot be 
abolished, and indeed, we would not wish 
it so. They are here to stay, and it is a 
question of making them as largely useful 
as possible. The motion picture is blamed 
for a great deal of juvenile delinquency, 
but, on the contrary, it often saves boys and 
girls from worse places. According to 
Presiding Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt, 
of the Children’s Court in New York, 
juvenile delinquency is decreasing, while 
if motion pictures were doing the harm 
among children that some alarmists claim, 
the report of the Juvenile Court would 
show an increase instead of a lessening of 
delinquency. 

Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Social Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
Indianapolis, said, “ Americans must learn 
to play more, and put aside some of the 
Puritanism which has stifled the desire for 
play.” We all need recreation, and what 
is more restful than the picture show? He 
also expressed his belief in the work of the 
Indiana Indorsers of Photo Plays, and 
said, “The thing that must be done 
is to establish a personal contact with the 
theatre owners and managers, and impress 
them with the kind of films that must 
be shown to the people.” This is what 
the Better Films Committee of the Parent- 
Teacher Association is trying to do, to im- 
press the method of indorsement or selec- 
tion of films upon mothers. What could be 
more productive of good results than to 
have your Mothers’ Clubs and Parent- 
Teacher Associations organize a voluntary 
committee of many mothers to review and 
select the films to be shown? As one 
mother expressed herself, “I cannot go 
down to the Picture houses and look at 
their advertisements before my child goes 
to the show.” Most mothers are too busy 


to do this, but they can help organize a 
club committee to accomplish this same 
purpose, and to ask the exhibitors to show 
films which others have seen and judged 
worth while. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs now is sending out literature asking 
that committees he appointed in every 
town to indorse films and do constructive 
work, as has been done in Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Memphis, Salt Lake City, Hart- 
ford, Columbus, Minneapolis, Providence, 
and other cities, where women’s clubs are 
working successfully with exhibitors. In 
these places a committee from the indors- 
ing Board is responsible for each picture 
house for a month at a time. These 
women see the first showing of every film 
in the first release houses, and in this way 
know what is being shown in every picture 
house in the city. Once a month, there is 
a meeting of the entire Board, and free 
discussion of all films shown. Names of 
films not indorsed and not worth while, 
are not printed. Exhibitors soon realize 
that a committee giving time to choosing 
good pictures is worthy of consideration. 
Very few pictures are made for children 
alone. Films are classed under “ Adult,” 
and “ Family.” 

Asa representative of a picture industry 
said, “ By indorsing worth-while films and 
giving them publicity, you will make your 
influence more widely and effectively felt 
than could possibly be accomplished in any 
other way.” Educate parents. to under- 
stand that young people need their own 
kind of motion-picture entertainments. 

It has been ascertained through a survey 
made that where the public has its com- 
mittees and is taking a personal interest 
in having indorsed pictures shown, there 
is a general satisfaction with the movies. 

Editor’s Note: The Indiana Indorsers of 
Photoplays publish monthly a Motion Pic- 
ture Bulletin of the films they have re- 
viewed and approved. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


Received at the National Office: 

Texas State Board of Health Leaflets 
“Underweight.” Contain excellent advice 
for parents of underweight children. 

Savings Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, “ Making Your Money Make Money.” 


New York State Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations Incor- 
porated “ Handbook of Information,” 1921- 


1922. The book is full of helpful sugges- 
tions. The foreword breathes the spirit 


we all covet. 
have a copy. 

New York State Department of Health, 
Health News, for December, 1921, has just 
arrived and contains an excellent article 
on “ The Parent-Teacher Association as a 
Public Health Force.” 

Delaware State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Program Leaflet No. 5 of Series 11, 
“The Modern School, V Our Teachers, 
How to Get Good Ones and Keep Them.” 
Contains a program and material to make 
it interesting. Also, Pictorial Leaflet, Ser- 
ies 11, No. 5, to supplement the preceding. 

Religious Education, the Journal of the 
Religious Education Association, for April. 
It contains many articles of interest to 


Every State President should 


all parents interested in the religious edu- 
cation of their children. 

“Child Care and Child Welfare ”—Out- 
lines for Study; contains much material 
on the following subjects: (1) Health 
Problems of Mother and Infant, (2) The 
Development, General Hygiene and Feed- 
ing of the Child, (3) Problems Relating 
to Safeguarding the Health of the Child, 
(4) Child Mentality and Management, 
(5) Play and Recreation, (6) Child La- 
bor, (7) Children in Need of Special Care. 
For those Associations now emphasizing 
the physical development of children, this 
book is full of information. Issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. May be procured at 
35 cents per copy at the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association: A 
Handbook for North Carolina” from the 
Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina. This is one of the best 
books on the subject that has reached the 
National Office. Forty suggested programs 
offer valuable helps for Parent-Teacher 
Association workers and the bibliography 
is excellent. 








Program Material in this Number 


The Programs suggested require the services of at least three members to 


present the papers selected. 


In addition, it is recommended that there should 


be music or the recitation of some poem related to one of the main topics. 


FOR MOTHERS’ CLUBS OR STUDY CIRCLES: 
1. Moral and Spiritual Influences of Kindergarten Training. 
2. Right Reading for Children. 
3. Question Box and Reports. 


FOR PARENT—TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS: 
1. The School Child’s Lunch. 


2. N. E. A. Letter. 


3. A Community Fourth. 
4. Right Reading for Children. 











Always Read the President’s Message. 


Lists of Loan Papers suitable for Programs may be obtained by sending 
a 2-cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Loan Papers, 20 cents each. 
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STATE NEWS 


CONVENTIONS 


National: 
Tacoma, Washington, May 8-13. 


State: 
Georgia, Columbus, April 18-20. 
California, 2d District, Petaluma, April 

25-26. 

lllinois, Chicago, April 25-27. 
Colorado, Fort Collins, May 3-6. 
Washington, Tacoma, May 4, 5, 6. 
Michigan, Port Huron, May 11-12. 
Vermont, Fair Haven, May 19-20. 
California, San Diego, May 23-26. 


ARIZONA 


This state has a most active Press and 
Publicity Chairman in Mrs. Wylie W. 
Leeper, who is also a writer for children. 
The Arizona Republican of Phoenix in a 
recent issue said: 

“In the advancement of health in the 
community, parent-teacher associations of 
the county will unite in making one of the 
most original milk campaigns ever con- 
ducted in the country. 

“The campaign will introduce to Phoe- 
nix a number of fairy creatures who will 
spread the gospel of pure milk and better 
health through the medium of The Arizona 
Republican, which will coéperate with the 
parent-teacher organizations in their big 
work. 

Tapa, a clown, will weave alluring tales 
of milk fairies and other fairy characters 
brought to Phoenix by Mrs. Leeper. She 
has taken Tapa for her principal as repre- 
senting the teachers’ and parents’ associa- 
tions and surrounded him with a group of 
milk fairies who will soon become known 
to Phoenix kiddies as Fannie Fat, Minnie 
Mineral Water, Christopher Columbus Pro- 
tein, Sally Sugar, Wee Willie Water, and 
Viola Vitamines. There will be other 
fairy folk, among whom will be Happy 
Health, Knowledge, Happy Thoughts, Ill 
Temper, Polly Potato, Oliver Onion, Letty 
Lettuce, Sammy Spinach, Reddy Beet, 
Fresh Air, Obedience, Understanding, Pub- 
licity and Grandfather Frog. The charac- 
ters will be pictured to the young people, 
for Mrs. Leeper’s stories in The Arizona 
Republican will be illustrated by Mrs. Leon- 
ard White. 

The idea of a milk campaign originated 
with the president of the Roosevelt Parent- 
Teacher Association. The matter was 
taken up with the local council of parent- 
teacher associations, where it received en- 
dorsement and the promise of support 
trom each organization. 


In addition to the talks to the school chil- 
dren by Tapa, representatives of the state, 
county, and city health departments will 
contribute to club and women’s organiza- 
tion programs, to bring the matter of milk 
diet before the parents as well as before 
their sons and daughters. 


ILLINOIS 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Kozminski School publishes a Bulletin. 
The February issue contains in the first 
page the time and place of the next meet- 
ing of the Association, also the name of the 
speaker, the subject to be discussed, and the 
statement that “ Children will be cared for 
in the Kindergarten.” This number is de- 
voted to matters connected with graduation 
and is very interesting. 

From the March Bulletin comes this ac- 
count of how one Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is attempting to solve the “movie” 
problem. 

“ Credit has been earned by the Gales- 
burg Parent-Teacher Associations last week 
for achieving something which looks to- 
ward making Galesburg a better home city. 
In instituting the community moving-pic- 
ture theater in the high-school auditorium, 
where once a week an exceptionally fine 
‘movie’ show may be seen at an unusually 
low admission fee, they have found the 
solution for child attendance at objection- 
able movies. 

“This does not mean that bad ‘ movies’ 
are shown in Galesburg houses, but only 
that many of the public shows are alto- 
gether above the intelligence of the grade- 
school child, or contain allusions that are 
very likely to give distorted ideas of life to. 
the child mind, or in other ways are for 
‘grownups’ and decidedly not for youngs- 
ters. The Parent-Teachers review the films 
that are shown in the high school and make 
certain that these plays are especially 
adapted to the understanding 6f the chil- 
dren whose tastes they understand,—but it 
does not follow that for this reason the 
children’s elders would not greatly enjoy 
the same pictures. Because of its good in- 
fluence on child life of Galesburg and be- 
cause it shows much care for the welfare 
of the children, the Association’s project de- 
serves commendation and support.” 

The Fathers’ Clubs of Decatur are to have 
a Federation. The spirit exhibited at the 
first meeting gave promise of great achieve- 
ment as soon as the organization is com- 


pleted. 
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INDIANA 


At a recent’ meeting of the State Board 
of Managers, it approved higher qualifica- 
tions than at present for teachers in the 
public schools, and accepted the report of 
the committee advocating better trained 
teachers for home economies, better super- 
vision of such teachers, and more emphasis 
to be put on care of children and home 
Management in home economics courses. 

Club work for boys and girls is one 
phase of educational work recognized and 
well supported by parent-teacher associa- 
tions all over the state. The club work 
furnishes an interest for the girls and boys 
during the summer months which will oc- 
cupy their leisure in addition to teaching 
them many worth-while things. 

Through the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Divi- 
sion of Purdue University it is possible to 
secure help in organizing these clubs, and 
anyone wishing information concerning the 
work should write to the Division for help. 

The girl who won the state prize in can- 
ning last year, canned four hundred and 
fifteen quarts of fruit and vegetables; the 
state sewing club winner made forty- 
three garments of various kinds, and the 
girl who won in baking had baked five 
hundred loaves of yeast bread besides mak- 
ing a great many quick breads for her 
family. 

The prize awarded to the girls who were 
state winners is a trip of some sort financed 
by the Indiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Ball Brothers of Muncie, and local 
people interested in club work. 

Have all State Constitutions provisions 
similar to the following ? 

“Your attention is specifically called to 
Sec. 3, Art. XIV of our new state constitu- 
tion. Several questions have arisen re- 
cently in regard to this matter. Matters of 
school administration and academic policy 
should not be considered by local associa- 
tions. If individuals wish to take up such 
matters, they should do so directly with 
school officials, as individuals and not 
through the association. A violation of 
this policy of the State Association sub- 
jects the local association concerned to the 
possibility of having its charter revoked.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Here is a plan to furnish books, but this 
time the books are for parents. 

A circulating library for parents has 
been started in the Massachusetts-Field- 
School Parent-Teacher Association of Wol- 
laston Park, Quincy, and promises to be a 
great aid to mothers and fathers of the 
district. 
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The Association has advanced an amount 
of money for the purchase of books, now 
that sufficient interest is aroused, but at 
first money was raised by the following 
letter, copies of which were given to some 
of the parents to pass on to others. “ Dear 
Parents: Enclose ten cents, and pass on 
to some other parent. When $1.50 is in 
the envelope, return to Mrs. , and a 
book for the Parent-Teacher Association 
circulating library will be purchased. Your 
ten cents will entitle you to the use of the 
book for a week. After those who have 
paid for the book have read it, it will be 
circulated further, and the proceeds there- 
from used in the purchase of more books. 
The books will become the property of the 
Parent-Teacher Association.” 

In cases where the book purchased had 
not been read by the teachers, it was al- 
lowed to remain in the school for a few 
days before being circulated among the 
parents. We have found it better to dupli- 
cate a few good books while the library is 
in its infancy than to buy all different 
books. The demand is greater than the 
supply, and those books not purchased by 
the letter plan must pay for themselves in 
time, as funds are low. 





MISSOURI 


Early in March a most unusual and in- 
teresting meeting was held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the Westport High School. 
Before the meeting dodgers were distrib- 
uted through the high school and the ward 
schools of the Westport district which read 
as follows: 


MOTHERS MEETING 


Westport High School 
Thursday, March 9th, 2 o’clock. 

The Problems of Mothers will be discussed, 
Question of Modified Dress, Ete. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lingenfelter will speak, 
Reading from O. Henry by 
Miss Julia Goodnow 
J. H. Beckmann, Vice-Principal 
Every mother in the district is urged to 
attend. 

If you are not now a high-school patron 
You will be soon. 


The following account of the meeting ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Star the follow- 
ing day: 

A sensible middy blouse uniform, 

A little less money for rouge, powder, 

lipsticks, and dress accessories. 

A set allowance each month, with each 
girl selecting and buying her own 
clothes. 

Stop using the terms “ cake-eater” and 
“ flapper.” 
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These suggestions come from the mothers 
of Westport High School girls. The West- 
port parent-teacher circle held a special 
meeting yesterday afternoon to exchange 
deas on the problem of school costumes. 

“Girls like to appear nicely dressed,” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lingenfelter, girls’ adviser 
‘n the high schools, said in opening the dis- 
cussion. “ They want to keep up with the 
styles, they want to look smart. That is all 
right. We want them to look well. But 
we don’t want them to be ‘faddy’ and 
sophisticated far beyond their years in 
dress. 

“T believe in appealing to their good 
taste and good sense—their sense of just- 
ness, too. I have great faith in our girls 
and boys. I believe that if some of them 
know that there are actually pupils who 
leave school each year because they cannot 
wear good clothes and therefore feel ill at 
ease before their better-dressed classmates, 
they would be willing to wear the plainest 
sort of clothes to help these along.” 

“A little less money for rouge, powder, 
and lipstick,” was another suggestion of 
Mrs. Davidson. “ These things destroy the 
girl’s natural charm and sweetness, but she 
doesn’t realize this and applies them with 
all confidence. Fashion may some day de- 
clare them passé just as she did the peek-a- 
boo waist, which is no longer popular be- 
cause it isn’t ‘quite the thing.’ Until 
fashion does this we should patiently wage 
war against these things. The average high- 
school girl of today is allowed too much 
money for the purchase of all sorts of ac- 
cessories, I believe.” 

Mrs. Chase told how an allowance plan 
had worked successfully in the case of her 
13-year-old daughter, a student in West- 
port junior high. 

“Before my marriage I was a trained 
nurse. In many of the homes I visited I 
found young people dissatisfied over clothes 
and fretting over selections their mothers 
made for them. I decided then that when 
I had a daughter I would put her on her 
own allowance and responsibility and let 
her buy her own clothes as soon as she was 
large enough. The plan is working nicely 
at our house, and I don’t hear any com- 
plaints. My daughter is given $25 each 
month, which has to buy her clothes, her 
movie tickets, her ice creams and lunches, 
take care of all school incidentals and her 
charities. Moreover, we require her to put 
$5 in her savings account each month. 

“ She selects all her clothes with my ad- 
vice, writes her own checks, keeps a careful 
balance. If she needs a new coat she knows 
just what she has on hand to buy it with. 
She dresses modestly, mostly in white shirt- 
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waists and skirts or the middy blouse, 
which I greatly approve of and encourage.” 

The allowance plan met with approval 
from the several hundred women present. 
A 15-minute informal discussion of the 
clothes question followed. One mother said 
she believed the “inside clothes,” as well 
as the outside ones, should be thought of. 

“ A dimity step-in and brassiere is not 
enough lingerie for a girl to wear, especi- 
ally this kind of weather, and yet some are 
doing it,” a mother asserted. 

J. H. Beckmann, vice-principal of West- 
port senior high, in making the closing 
speech, left the dress question to ask the 
coéperation of parents in promoting hon- 
esty and punctuality among pupils. 

“They are the two chief problems we are 
wrestling with today,” he said. “ There 
seems to be an epidemic lately among some 
of our boys for stealing padlocks. Ninety 
of these, costing a dollar each, have been 
removed from lockers lately. We located 
twelve of them the other day among ten 
students who confessed their guilt and ac- 
knowledged they removed them with skele- 
ton keys, which they made at home. Are 
you mothers all sure that your boy isn’t 
carrying a skeleton key of this sort and 
are you doing all that you can within your 
home to develop the highest type of honesty 
in your boy or girl? 

“ Much of the trouble today is that our 
teaching of morality is only incidental. 
‘Exclude religion from educaticn and you 
have no foundation on which to build 
morality,’ Charles Eliot said. We teach- 
ers have to depend on you mothers and on 
our churches for the larger part of the in- 
struction given in such matters.” 

This meeting is regarded by those who 
have long been in the work in Kansas City 
as being one of the most important meet- 
ings ever held in that city. 


NEW JERSEY 


Here is a plan that might work in other 
states and would be of inestimable value to 
teachers and pupils: 

The movement for a County Library is 
taking the attention of many counties in 
this state, and the interest of all. This 
movement was started less than two years 
ago by the Burlington County Parent- 
Teacher Associations and helping teachers. 
It was seen that some way must be devised 
to give country schools the books they 
needed and furnish reading after school 
days were over. The County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations called  to- 
gether a committee to campaign for a 
county library, which is the only possible 
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means of supplying the needs they recog- 
nized. The committee consisted of heads 
of all county organizations and two or three 
influential citizens. Each local Parent- 
Teacher Association acted as a local com- 
mittee, and in spite of some bitter opposi- 
tion that comes with all such moves, the 
county library was voted in by a 73 per 
cent. favorable vote at the November elec- 
tion following the passage of the County 
Library Law in January. This law says 
that if 300 people petition the county Board 
of Freeholders, they must place the ques- 
tion upon the ballot at the next election 
after the petition. The rate for the support 
of a county library is one fifth of a mill, 
which adds very little to any individual tax. 
The library has no central building but 
merely an office at the County Seat. From 
this office books are distributed. Distribut- 
ing stations are placed in every community, 
in schools, Grange halls, post offices, gen- 
eral stores, private houses and with differ- 
ent organizations, the number of books left 
depending on the size of the community. 
The County Librarian confers with a local 
committee as to books most needed. 

Each school has a collection of books 
chosen by the librarian and the teacher. 
Certain reference books are kept in the 
school, but the others are changed just as 
soon as they are read and new ones are put 
in their places to keep the interest alive. 
Each month the teacher confers with the li- 
brarian as to the subjects she will teach 
next month, so that she can have suitable 
books in time. The librarian visits each 
community about once a month taking away 
books that have been read and leaving new 
ones. Sometimes only 10 books have to be 
changed, sometimes 100. The local com- 
mittee is notified before the librarian goes 
to a station, in case they wish to consult 
with her. As the librarian makes her trip 
from town to town, she calls at farm homes 
which are remote and leaves books until 
the next visit. Between visits, requests for 
special books can be mailed directly to the 
office. For all this a special car is used. 
It is so constructed that it holds on shelves, 
so that people standing on the ground may 
easily look them over, 500 books. 300 more 
are carried inside. The books on shelves 
are for schools and others to choose from 
for local collections, and those on the in- 
side are to fill special orders. 

The County Librarian is selected for her 
knowledge of rural as well as urban life, 
her ability to mix with people, to interest 
them in books, and for her adaptability 
and common sense as well as for her train- 
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ing in the administration of a library. 
She will go to people or communities, help 
them plan study courses, advise as to good 
reading for boys and girls, and help pro- 
mote community activities. 

As to the source of supply, the State 
turns over to the county a certain number 
of books to supplement the number the 
county can buy, and every public library 
in the county opens its collection to the 
county and any special book may be bor- 
rowed from any library in the State. 

Burlington County Library had, in sta- 
tions, 10,000 books at the end of the first 
three months and each rural school had 
been given a reference collection of about 
seventy books of non-fiction as a permaneut 
collection. These were selected by the 
teachers and the helping teachers with the 
librarian. In addition Burlington County 
circulates victrola records. 

The great features of the county library 
sre constant exchange of books, which keep; 
interest alive, the fact that books are spread 
through the county instead of being gath- 
ered at one point, inaccessible to many, and 
the fact that the county librarian visits 
communities so that schools, teachers, and 
homes can pick out books from the ear. 
There is no red tape and only the simplest 
records, so that all money appropriated 
goes INTO BOOKS AND DIRECT SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE. Burlington County is a large rural 
county, the 1920 census reporting the divi- 
sion of population as 21,270 urban and 
60,500 rural. Parent-Teacher Association 
activities have led all others, being the 
starting-point from which other movements 
have developed. 

Camden and Morris counties, through 
Parent-Teacher Association leadership and 
-ampaigning, voted for a county library at 
the November election and they will begin 
operations in September. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Dur- 
ham held a public mass meeting in the 
Superior Court room recently at which the 
State Superintendent of Adult Illiteracy 
was the chief speaker. She emphasized the 
importance of wiping out adult illiteracy 
for the benefit of the child. She pointed 
out that the influence of the home is as 
much of an educational factor as the school. 
The County School Superintendent spoke 
briefly on the Parent-Teacher Association 


- showing what the body stands for, and why 


it was organized. 
Orange School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is converting a newly acquired corner 
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section of playground into a small commu- 
nity park for the benefit of those living in 
the Orange Street School vicinity. The 
children will be able to use the playground 
in the summer as well as during the school 
months. A Liberty Bond, bought by the 
school children during the war, has been 
sold and the proceeds used in equipping a 
school library. The members of the as- 
sociation have offered their services to the 
school music teacher in her effort to teach 
the pupils appreciation of good music. An 
appropriation has been set aside to invest 
in suitable records for the victrola. 

Charlotte Council, through the generos- 
ity of the children and members of the ten 
local associations, has made a gift to the 
North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital at 
Gastonia of a very much needed instrument 
to be used in tonsilectomy operations. The 
money was collected just before Christmas 
with the idea of providing a little Christ- 
mas cheer for the patients in the hospital, 
but the gifts of the school were so gener- 
ous that there was money enough to be 
spent for Christmas-tree decorations, candy 
and victrola records, and leave a sum of 
about one hundred dollars to be spent for 
something permanent. The instrument 
was purchased for the operating room, and 
a thirty-gallon ice-cream freezer, run by 
electricity, was also bought with the money. 
Charlotte Council feels it has done some- 
thing to make the little patients happy. 

Members of Parent-Teacher Associations 
throughout the state feel extreme gratifica- 
tion over the newly organized Maternity 
and Infaney Bureau and the appointment 
by the State Board of Health of Mrs. T. 
W. Bickett as director of the educational 
section of this bureau. The establishment 
of this bureau has been made possible by the 
passage of the Sheppard-Towner Bill, 
which appropriates $27,000 annually to the 
state for the work of educating mothers in 
the eare of little children. The state ap- 
propriates $22,000 a year, and the sum of 
these amounts will make possible an effec- 
tive campaign that should materially re- 
duce the death rate among mothers and 
infants. 

The March Bulletin has an excellent 
article on “The Grade Mother System ” 
which would interest all Parent-Teacher 
Association workers. 


OHIO 


AuLEN—The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Allen School is one of the newly 
formed organizations. It was started with 
eighteen members and has grown to three 
times that number. A program by a class 
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of the school, prepared by the principal, is 
part of the entertainment at each meeting. 
A dramatic class has been formed by the 
mothers, as a means of providing entertain- 
ment by local talent. 

The Community club of the E. J. Brown 
school has a membership of nearly 200 and 
an average attendance of approximately 
100. The principals and teachers meet with 
the parents and a very close codperation 
exists. A meal, cooked and served by the 
girls of the eighth grade, under the super- 
vision of the Home Economics department 
of this school, to the class and parents, 
numbering 125, followed by a talk on “ High 
School Objectives” forged another link 
between home and school. A motion pic- 
ture machine installed in a fireproof booth 
was presented by the club. It is used not 
only for presentation of educational films 
but to furnish clean amusement for the 
community. A Boy Scout troop, sponsored 
by the club, méets in the building. 

Irvinc.—Irving Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is one of the youngest organizations. 
It was through their influence, however, 
that the Board of Education approved a 
petition for a much needed addition to the 
school building. 

McKrintey.—One of the forward move- 
ments of this club started with the in- 
auguration of a parent’s visiting day by 
the principal. It enables parents and teach- 
ers to understand better the problems dis- 
cussed on the regular meeting day. 

Wasuincton.—This association is the 
proud possessor of a clubroom, which they 
equipped with a piano, rugs, and pictures. 
Welfare work has been done for the needy 
of the community. An evening meeting 
and entertainment is held monthly, beside 
the regular sessions. 

Cuitp-WELFARE AssociATION.—This club 
is not affiliated with any school, but has 
members in all parts of the city. Its 
principal work is making layettes for the 
little strangers who are about to arrive in 
families not prepared for them. 

Famview Moruers’ Community Cius.— 
Harrison township is the home of the as- 
sociation. One of its most unusual projects 
was the establishment of a summer schoo! 
for children who were unable to keep up in 
their studies. The Board of Education was 
unable to finance the enterprise and the 
club raised the funds. The result was most 
gratifying. 

Oakwoop Mortuers’ Cius.—Van Buren 
township claims this organization. By 
furnishing some of the necessary instru- 
ments, the club encouraged a school orches- 
tra. It also helped the school to purchase 
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a motion picture machine, and the latest 
enterprise has been to hold weekly enter- 
tainments at the school. Efforts have been 
successfully made to enlarge the school 
library. 

OREGON 


The Executive Board of the Oregon Par- 
ent-Teacher Association has voted to dis- 
pense with the state convention this year, 
and is urging the local associations to send 
as many representatives as possible to Ta- 
coma to the National Convention in May 
in order that they may partake of the in- 
spiration that comes from the National 
gathering of leaders. Our state president, 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, will journey to the state 
line to meet the national president, Mrs. 
M. P. Higgins, as she emerges from Cali- 
fornia, and a conference is planned for 
Medford in the extreme southern part of 
the state. Both will address the Southern 
Oregon Federation of Women at Grants 
Pass, and on the following day will address 
the student body at the state University, 
and the Parent-Teacher Conference that is 
planned for Eugene, coming on to Portland 
where they will be joined by the Oregon 
delegation to the National convention. 

On May the 18th, an all-day conference 
and a luncheon are planned by the Port- 
land Council of Parent-Teachers in honor 
of Mrs. Higgins at Portland. 

The outlook in Oregon is very encourag- 
ing, and the magazine, “ The Oregon Par- 
ent-Teacher ” is providing a much needed 
impetus to the work. 


TEXAS 


This is how one club sends out notices 
of meetings, accompanied by an account of 
actual achievements: 

“The Mothers’ Club of the Sanger 
Avenue School has recently been reorgan- 
ized and if you are not a member it is 
hoped that you will add your name to the 
many already on the list. The purpose of 
this Club is to codperate with the Principal 
and with the teachers of our children; also 
to bring the Mothers together for the com- 
mon cause. 

“We desire to add a few comforts and 
necessities to the building, also to beautify 
the grounds. The day of the bare and 
cold-looking school room is a thing of the 
past and we want our children to be proud 
of their school-home. Of course this re- 
quires funds. 

“The dues are $1.00 per year but it is 
not obligatory. We would like to have you 
at the meetings and you can be a useful 
member even though you do not contribute. 
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Many members have given much larger 
sums, sO you may increase your donation 
if you desire. 

“There is to be a Garden Party on the 
lawn of Mrs. Hal Moody, on Wednesday 
from 4 to 7 p.M. You, your children, and 
your friends are most cordially invited to 
attend. There will be a free-will offering— 
we will also serve refreshments which have 
alredy been donated. Later in the season 
there will be other plans for replenishing 
our treasury. 

“Thus far, this year, the Club has ac- 
complished the following: Two new sand 
boxes; two new see-saws; decorated old 
lunch room; decorated new lunch room; 


put in $20 of First Aid Supplies; 
put in $15 in shrubs at entrance to 
building; furnished new bean bags for 


playground; furnished new Victrola; and 
placed flowers and growing plants in rooms. 
“Our next meeting will be (date) 
3:30 p.M., in the lunch room. 
“Watch the papers!” 


Come and let us know that we can count 
on your support. 

Parents’ visiting day will be on Thursday. 
The school building will be open all day. 
All Mothers and friends invited to call. 

Additional things accomplished by our 
club: 


1. Boys’ toilet put in a more presentable 
shape by means of fresh paint, new 
toilet seats, ete. ; 

. Teachers’ Library established in the 
school with reference books and all 
types of material to aid them with 
their daily plans, and general class- 
room instruction. 

3. Story books for children purchased to be 

put into the Children’s Library later. 

4. Three new unit book cases purchased for 
the school. : 

5. Five subscriptions to magazines that 
will be instructive to the whole 
school, teachers as well as pupils. 
Such magazines as National Geo- 
graphie, ete. 

6. Exhibition of pictures and art lecture by 

Mr. Henson at the school building. 

. Purchase of an original oil painting 
“Two is Company” for the school 
building. 

8. Splendid work accomplished by the dif- 
ferent “Grade Mothers” for their 
respective rooms. 

9. Lecture on “ Food Values ” by Dr. Wells. 
This lecture is one of a series of 
“Health Talks” that we plan to 
have delivered to all of the children 
from time to time. 
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